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READERS WRITE 


“Very Good, Very Complete” 

Here’s to your movie guide department, 
which is very good, very complete; its 
editor has no axe to grind. I have read 
many of our popular movie magazines, 
but have never found an editor®so un- 
biased as our own PATHFINDER “Movie 
World” editor. Hats off to him. 

Rex R. Simoneau 

Washburn, Wis. 

[Him is a her,—Ed.] 


Covers: Second Request 
Referring to your reply to Mrs. Brande- 
berry’s suggestion for more cheerful cov- 
ers (PATHFINDER, April 29), you stated 
that when the world becomes cheerful, 
PATHFINDER would be glad to do like- 
wise. The world is made up of people, 
and as the people think, so goes the world. 
Why not use more peaceful covers? It 
certainly would be more restful. 
Mrs. R. O. Eatman 
Bassier City, La. 


Readers on “A Lonely Reader” 

As I read the letter from “A Lonely 
Reader” in PATHFINDER for April 29, | 
thought: happy is he who is out of range 
of the Nazi madness... It is evident that 
the German nation is at present under 
one of the worst forms of slavery that 
ever existed, and that the tyrant oppres- 
sors seek to extend their fiendish system 
to all outside nations. Rattlesnakes, croc- 
odiles, hyenas and tigers have nothing on 
Hitler and his gang of highwaymen. 

Nathan Palmer 
New London, O. 


* . * 


I read with great interest the letter from 
“4 Lonely Reader,” giving a bird’s-eye- 
view of the German situation, world-wide 
in scope. When we evolve to brother- 
hood, our friends will be their own dic- 
tators.... 

Anne Praeger 
Claflin, Mo. 


Employment vs. Crime . 
Your article, “Parole,” in PATHFINDER 


for April 29 is a good one. However, I 
believe it would be to better advantage 
for our leaders to get together and work 
out a means to prevent crime. An ounce 
of prevention is worth a ton of cure. Crea- 
tion of employment would prevent crime. 
Idle hands and idle minds breed crime, 
just as stagnant water breeds mosquitoes. 
... Why not create more work instead of 
more prisons? 
William Tremba 

Rimersburg, Pa. 


The U. S. and Europe | 

It seems to me that now is about the 
right time for us to do a bit of straight 
thinking about this European situation, 
and America’s relationship to it. 

Consistency has’ been called a jewel, in 
which instance our Administration and 
many of our citizens certainly cannot 
claim any quota of gems right now. Bla- 
tant inconsistencies: 

The Monroe Doctrine, in effect, says 
that Europe must keep hands off America. 
How can we, in turn, tell Germany or 
Italy what they should do? 

Territorial Conquests: Have we forgot- 
ten that we took New Mexico, Arizona and 
California from Mexicog after using every 
pretext for two years to make her fight? 


Now that we have ours, why point with 
shame at someone who has been a bit 
late? 

Proselyting Prior to Acquisition: We 
packed Texas with Americans while it was 
still a province of Mexico, and then cried 
that they were being persecuted. Isn’t it 
possible that Hitler got his technique 
from us? 

I hope that I am a loyal American and 
I will do my utmost to protect our shores 
from invasion. But I hope, even more 
fervently, that I am not the sort-of inane 
fool who eries, “My country, right or 
wrong!” Now the tocsins are ringing, the 
newsreels are full of propaganda for war, 
and it won’t be long before it will be 
“unpatriotic” to disagree with the things 
being done that are rushing us straight 
into another holocaust. So I’m saying my 
piece now, before I’m interned for talking. 

R. G. Clark 
Vice President and General Manager 
Piggly Wiggly Corporation 
Atlanta, Ga. 


* * * 


What should be the’ attitude of the U.S 
in regard to war, should it come? Throw 
our doors wide open to the trade of all 
nations. Why should we punish our- 
selves by a non-trade policy? Say to the 
world, “Come, we will sell you our wheat, 
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meat and cotton and munitions of \ 
from a pop-gun to a big bertha.” It wou), 
shorten the war, and we would not sh. 
favoritism to any nation; at the sa) 
time, it would favor, in the majority 
cases, those with whom we are in s); 
pathy. 

John A. Idai 
Coffeen, Il. 

Roosevelt’s .. . meddling into Europ:. 
affairs only aggravates the situation. 
he is so sincere for peace, why does 
have the “May bill” and “Industrial \; 
bilization Plans” in his vest pocket? 
insure peace for America, he should 
forthwith impeached. 

Byron Talheln 


Erie, Kan. 


The Catholic Church and the State 


In reading your valued publicati 
issue of April 29, I noted a statement t! 
seems to me to be misleading, especia 
so when considered along with the su! 
ject matter of the article. You state: 
principle of the United States Constit 
tion is the separation of church and sta: 
A feature of the Roman Catholic Chu: 
is its union of spiritual and tempo 
power.” 

Technically, no fault could be found 
this statement, but the uninformed read 
may get a mistaken impression... . T! 
teachings of the Catholic Church do n 
conflict with the principles of any for 
of just government. Catholics are taug 
to respect civil authority. The Church h: 
specifically approved the type of constiti 
tional democracy in effect in the Unite: 
States. The Church has never soug! 
temporal domination of nations, nor h: 
it sought to impose its spiritual powe: 
to control nations other than to tak 
a plain stand on questions where mora! 
are concerned. . So as not to be placed 
in the position of exercising its spiritua! 
power as the vassal of any one nation 
it needs independent temporal contro! «| 
the seat of its central organization. . . 

Lloyd A. Rochford 
Long Beach, Cal, 


Apples and Alcoholism 


Your story of Dr. Bowman’s treatmen! 
for delirium tremens patients (PAT!! 
FINDER, April 22) reminds me that th: 
is nothing new under the sun. Ov: 
60 years ago, the greatest of all temp: 
ance societies, the Church of Englan 
Temperance Society, discovered in its 1 
search that fruit juices were a remedy f 
alcoholism, and specially recommendc:! 
apples. . 

Rev. Albert Gal: 
Elizabethtown, N. Y. 


Labor’s House Divided 
A house divided against itself can: 
stand. The A. F. of L. and the C. I. © 
fighting against each other are doing not! 
ing for labor, and are creating a gr: 
deal of ill will. If these two group 
would become stronger, more men wou!’ 
be willing to join unions, and the public. 
which now resents the unions, might ba: 
them. 
Milton Mit: 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Chicago’s Zoo 
In your issue of April 29, you descri! 
the zoo in our village of Brookfield 
“the Brookfield Zoo, in Chicago.” Broo! 
field is a suburb of Chicago. You mig!!! 
rather speak of the Chicago Zoo in Bro 
field, as it is the Chicago Zoological | 
dens, located in Brookfield. 
0. C. Granlu 
Brookfield, Iu. 
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PANAMA CANAL— 


In War or Peace, It Is Vital to America 


IKE the arching bridges of San 
Francisco, the sprawling auto- 
obile factories of Detroit or the sky- 
‘apers of lower Manhattan, the Pana- 
ma Canal is taken for granted by the 
American people. As the bridges and 
the buildings and the factories are a 
part of the American scene, the Pana- 
ia Canal is a part of the American 
scene and, like them, compounded of 
dreams, heartaches and many failures. 
So far as the Canal is concerned, 
nost of these things are forgotten, 
ilong with the sweat‘and disease and 
death which went into the making of 
the “Big Ditch.” They are forgotten 
almost as much as the fact that the 
canal stems from one of the more un- 
savory chapters in American diplo- 
atic history. But last week Washing- 
ton was talking of the Panama Canal 
iain. It was talk with worried under- 
tones, talk tinged with uncertainty. 
Responsible for some of the talk 
was a highly honored visitor, Presi- 
dent Anastasio Somoza of Nicaragua 
(see page 4). His principal purpose 
was to get economic credits for his 
little Central American country. But 
inother purpose, he announced, was 
to convince the United States it should 
build a 175-mile canal between Nicara- 
ua and Costa Rica “for the better 
defense of the continent as well as 
the United States.” 
Other canal talk was going on in 
Congress. In the Senate, debate was 
begun over the revived Florida ship 
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canal project. Begun in 1935, dropped 


when Congress refused to appropriates 


money for it, then brought to life this 
year at President Roosevelt’s request, 
this canal would run 202 miles across 
the Florida peninsula, cutting off 400 
miles for ships plying between the 
Atlantic and the Gulf of Mexico. Await- 
ing Congressional action, meanwhile, 
was a bill calling for a third set of 
locks at the Panama Canal, at an esti- 
mated cost of $277,000,000. 


. « « Cool, Divided, Uncertain 

Best guesses were that reception to 
Somoza’s Nicaragua canal proposal 
would be cool, because of its estimated 
cost—$772,000,000 to $1,000,000,000— 
and additional expense for defense. 
With opinion on the Florida project 
sharply divided, no one knew what 
its final outcome would be. And with 
the bill to create a third set of Panama 
locks still to run the Congressional 
gauntlet, observers shied from making 
prediction as to its outcome, 

Together, these events pointed to a 
significant fact: that in this period of 
world unrest the United States was 
beginning to re-examine the Panama 
Canal with no little concern. The 25- 
vear-old “Big Ditch” as it now stands 
constitutes an important military and 
commercial question mark: is it capa- 
ble of carrying on its tremendous serv- 
ices to the nation if war should come? 


Commerce: Major trade service of 
Until 


the canal is to save distance. 
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The “Island Frontier” Is an Additional Barrier to Attack from the East 








International 


It Has Made the Navy a Two-Edged Sword 


the canal was first opened to traffic, 
August 15, 1914, ships plying between 
New York and San Francisco had to 
travel 13,135 sea miles by way of the 
Straits of Magellan, at the southern tip 
of South America. Through the canal, 
however, the voyage was reduced to 
5,262 miles. 


. «+ Tonnage, Tolls 


Shippers were quick to take advan- 
tage of the short cut. The extent of 
the resulting traffic and its value to the 
U. S. can be told by these figures: 

Up to June 30, 1938, 98,514 commer- 
cial vessels of more than 300 net tons 
about 34 per cent of which were 
American-owned — had transited the 
canal. Their total net tonnage was 
just short of a half billion. Tolls 
collected amounted to $429,385,836, an 
average of $4,000 per commercial ship 
and a sum only $96,426,825 less than 
the total cost of the canal.+ Since 
1920, the amount of tonnage handled 
annually by the Panama Canal has 
been second only to the amount 
handled by the 104-mile, 70-year-old 
Suez Canal, the most heavily traveled 
canal in the world, 

Military: But even more important 
than the commercial value of the canal 
is its function in the nation’s naval 
defense strategy. 

The canal plays a vital part in this 
way: it permits our “one-ocean” navy 
to be moved quickly from ocean to 


+ Canal tolls are levied on the net tonnage of ships 
passing through. Theoretically, the net tonnage is 
the earning capacity of the ship and represents the 
sum of the interior spaces that can be devoted to 
the carriage of cargo and passengers. The rate for 
merchant vessels when laden is 90 cents per net ton 
(a “net ton”’ is 100 cubic feet). Merchant vessels of 
all nations pay tolls on the same basis. War vessels 
(except those of the United States, and the Republics 
of Panama and Colombia, which do not pay tolls), 
pay on their displacement at 50 cents per displace- 
ment ton. 





ocean, while an enemy is denied the 
privilege. For example, should an at- 
tack threaten the Atlantic coast while 
the fleet is in the Pacific, it could 
reach Norfolk from Puget Sound in 
about three weeks, via the canal. But 
if the fleet had to use the Straits of 
Magellan, the trip would take seven or 
eight weeks. 


- «+ Men, Planes, Guns 


Aware of the canal’s tremendous 
commercial and military iniportance, 
the United States guards it as carefully 
as it does its gold supply at Fort Knox. 
As a result, the canal is not so vul- 
nerable as many believe. 

Scattered throughout the Canal Zone 
are 14,500 U.S. soldiers. The air corps 
maintains two air fields — Albrook 
Field (Pacific end) and France Field 
(Atlantic end)—where between 100 
and 160 planes are kept in readiness for 
trouble. At Coco Solo (Atlantic end), 
the Navy has 46 planes and six sub- 
marines. Now installed, or to be in- 
stalled this year, are betwen 100 and 
160 seacoast guns, 87 to 116 anti-air- 
eraft guns, 160 anti-aircraft machine 
guns and 107 anti-aircraft searchlights. 
In addition, the War Department re- 
cently turned Puerto Rico and adja- 
cent islands into a military “island 
frontier” as an additional barrier to 
successful attack on Panama from the 
Atlantic (see map). 

With this heavy armament at hand, 
the canal’s military authorities express 
confidence that they can successfully 
defend the canal from attack by land, 
sea, air or sabotage. Nevertheless, 
they have asked for more men, planes 
and guns. 

Defense-conscious, Congress has re- 
sponded. This year it has adopted or 
is considering legislation calling for 
a total expenditure of $330,000,000 for 
defense at Panama. Major portion of 
this—$277,000,000—would go into the 
third set of locks, which would (1) be 
far enough removed from the present 
locks to make them a separate -bomb- 
ing objective, and (2) large enough 
(135 feet wide, 1,500 feet long, 45 feet 
deep) to acommodate the world’s larg- 
est battleships. 


. « «A Route to Cathay 


First explorers to reach the isthmus 
connecting the Americas were inter- 
ested in neither a canal nor its de- 
fenses. They sought a strait, a new 
route to far-off Cathay. That was 
Columbus’s object when he reached 
the isthmus during his fourth voyage 
in 1502. And that was Balboa’s object 
when his trek across the isthmus in 
1513 ended in his discovery of the 
Pacific. 

It was not until after another gen- 
eration of restless search that the hard 
fact had been accepted: there was no 
strait bisecting the Americas. But, 
immediately, men’s minds turned to 
dreams of a canal. In 1550, Antonio 
Galvao, a Portuguese navigator, pub- 
lished a book asserting that a canal 
could be cut at four places across 
Central America and one at Panama. 


(Continued on page 21) 
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THE NATIONAL SCENE 


President: “El Yanqui” 


Down a gangplank at Néw Orleans, 
La., 22 years ago walked a young 
Nicaraguan named Anastasio Somoza. 
Lonely and friendless in a strange 
land, he had come to study accounting 
at a Philadelphia night school. 

Down Constitution Avenue in Wash- 
ington, D. C., last week rolled General 
“Anastasio Somoza, sitting beside the 
President of the United States and 
beaming happily at the huzzahing 
populace. Now president of his coun- 
try by virtue of a military coup in 
1936, he had come on a mission of the 
highest diplomatic importance. 

The Somoza reception was the most 
brilliant Washington had seen for 
years. For the first time in his Ad- 
ministration, Roosevelt left the White 
House to greet a visitor at the station. 
Hordes of government workers and 


International 


Somoza Dropped an Eight-Foot Hint 


5,000 uniformed troops (including Ma- 
rines who had patrqled Nicaragua 
until 1933) lined the streets. 

For this spectacle, Washington had 
good reasons. First, special honors 
were due Somoza as head of a state. 
Second, his arrival was a good oppor- 
tunity to rehearse the reception sched- 
uled for Britain’s monarchs next 
month (see page 15). Most important 
of all, Nicaragua, smaller in size than 
Alabama and in population than Bos- 
ton, is a key state in the Roosevelt 
plan of American solidarity. 

After a round of diplomatic formali- 
ties, Somoza (whom his countrymen 
cal] “El Yanqui” because of his mark- 
ed sympathies for the U. S.) announc- 
ed what he was after—American loans 
and credits to develop his nation’s 
trade and resources. Most of all, he 
admitted in an address to Congress, 
he wanted this country to dig a canal 
through Nicaragua (see page 3). Be- 
cause they fitted nicely into the Ad- 


ministration’s good neighbor polici: 
Somoza seemed certain to get his loa: 
but Washington offered little encou: 
agement on the canal. Neverthele: 
“El Yanqui” took the precautior « 
leaving with Roosevelt a not-too-sub! 
hint —an eight-foot hardwood tab! 
bearing pictures of Theodore Roos: 
velt over a map of the Panama Ca: 
and of Franklin Roosevelt over a ma 
of the proposed Nicaragua Canal. 

While the President was not enter- 
taining his guest from the south, |! 
did such work as this: 

@ As Ambassador to Argentina, th: 
President named Norman Armour, 5: 
year-old career diplomat now Ambas 
sador to Chile. 

© To Congress, he sent his secon: 
reorganization plan (see below). 

® From deadlocked coal mine op: 
rators and the C. I. O.’s United Min 
Workers, he demanded immediate set 
tlement of their dispute (see page 5) 

AE PR et fl a 


Reorganization Plan 2 


Three weeks ago, President Roosc- 
velt exercised his new powers to r: 
organize the executive departments 0! 
the Federal government for the firs! 
time by presenting his “Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 1.” Last week, with hi 
first plan certain to go into effect in 
six weeks, he tossed into the Congres 
sional lap his “Reorganization Pla: 
No, 2.” Envisioning another wide 
spread administrative shakeup, it r« 
allocated or abolished a score of Fed 
eral agencies in the interest of eco! 
omy and efficiency. 

Most important change recommend 
ed in the new plan was that trans 
ferring the foreign services of th 
Agricultural and Commerce depar!- 
ments to be under the direct supe! 
vision of the Secretary of State. Mos! 
important agencies abolished were th: 
National Bituminous Coal Commissio: 
which is supposed to fix minimw 
price schedules in the soft coal indus 
try, and the National Emergenc) 
Council, which co-ordinates activi 
ties of Federal agencies. Function 
of the Coal Commission will be hand! 
ed by the Interior Department, thos 
of the NEC by the White House. 

Other changes included transfer 0! 
the Bureau of Fisheries in the Com- 
merce Department and Bureau of Bio 
logical Survey in the Agriculture D:« 
partment to the Interior Departmen|: 
the Rural Electrification Administra 
tion, now independent, to the Agri 
culture Department, and the Burea' 
of Lighthouses from the Commer 
Department to the Treasury Depart 
ment (Coast Guard). 

How many Federal employees mizg!:'! 
be. dropped under the plan—the 1a 
he will present at this session of Co 
gress—the President did not estima! 
He said, however, that it will “requ: 
fewer persons to perform the work 
will require the employment of |: 
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temporary assistance.” Accordingly, 
he thought expenses would be shaved 
51,250,000 annually. Congressional 
ipproval seemed certain, 





Congress: Heat, Hope 


The sticky, pore-clogging heat of a 
\Vashington summer blanketed the na- 
tional capital last week, and as always, 
Congress began to think longingly of 
home. Still untouched was a thick 
hundle of controversial bills, but, as 
one nostalgic legislator remarked of 
rospects for early adjournment, 
while there’s heat, there’s hope.” 
Tallest obstacles to adjournment 
were still revision of relief adminis- 
tration, amendment of the Wagner 
Labor Relations Act and new neu- 
trality legislation. On none of them 
did Congress accomplish much. 

Relief: With the President’s request 
for $1,750,000,000 in relief funds for 
fiscal 1940 buried in committee, the 
House WPA investigation heard a 

arm defense of that agency by a del- 
egation of mayors. Heading the group, 
New York’s Mayor Fiorello H. La- 
Guardia declared that WPA had done 

“good job” and that to discontinue 
it would be “tragic and disastrous.” 

Labor: After conflicting violently, 
before the Senate Labor Committee on 
the advisability of amending the Wag- 
ner Act, representatives of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board met in 
ecret conference, presumably seek- 

ig some sort of compromise. 

Neutrality: As public hearings in 
both houses finally ended, several new 
factors arose to complicate the thorny 

eutrality problem. Senator Arthur 
Hi. Vandenberg, Michigan Republican, 
proposed re-enactment of the recently 
expired Section 2, which permitted the 
President to put sales of materials 
other than munitions to belligerents 

a cash-and-carry basis. Senator 
sh Lee, Oklahoma Democrat, spon- 
red a bill to force all citizens worth 
ire than $1,000 to subscribe from 
tive to 75 per cent of their wealth for 
government bonds in case of war. 

On other matters, Congress gol 

mewhat farther along. The House 

issed and sent to the Senate an ap- 
opriation of $824,132,291 for the 

‘avy in fiscal 1940. Providing, among 

ther things, for two 45,000-ton battle- 
ips and 500 planes, this was a jump 
$145,817,047 over the 1939 sum. 

In the Senate, the much-vaunted 

onomy moves of the current session 

re dealt a nasty blow when the 
pper chamber tacked $380,000,000 
to the House-approved 1940 Agri- 
lture Department Supply bill. Led 

a determined farm bloc, senators 
lded $250,000,000 for farm “parity 
yments” and $113,000,000 to pur- 
ise surplus crops for distribution 
the poor, as well as a dozen smaller 
ins. The sum added by the Senate 
the $833,000,000 requested by the Ad- 

\istration was three times greater 


NATIONAL 


than the amounts cut off other appro- 
priations in the name of economy. 

Though House concurrence in this 
move was necessary before it became 
law, Treasury Secretary Morgenthau 
said he was “greatly distressed” by it. 
Later the President, who had opposed 
extra farm benefits unless new taxes 
were passed to finance them, suggest- 
ed that reporters ask Congress where 
the money was coming from. 

of Circe altos ~~ lating 


Coal: President’s Pressure 


Since last March, representatives of 
the powerful United Mine Workers of 
America—backbone of the C. [. 0.— 
have been at loggerheads with repre- 
sentatives of bituminous coal opera- 
tors in the Appalachian area over a 
new two-year contract. Last week, 
because the resulting stoppage of work 
was threatening the nation with a 
soft coal famine, President Roosevelt 
was forced to exert heavy pressure. 

The pressure came only after vir- 
tually every other means of settling 
the dispute had failed. Negotiations 








new agreement could be worked out. 

By last week, as a result, the situa- 
tion had become critical. With Lewis 
calling out 130,000 more of his men 
elsewhere in the country, 95 per cent 
of the soft coal industry was shut 
down. Above ground were only 25,- 
000,000 tons of soft coal, disappearing 
at the rate of a million tons a day. 
Said Secretary of Labor Frances Per- 
kins, who favored the miners’ stand: 
“The time when there will be an 
emergency need for coal is almost a 
matter of hours now.” 

Following a telegram in which he 
said “agreement must be reached 
promptly,” the President called the 
negotiators to the White House. There 
he ordered them to submit a formula 
for opening the mines immediately, 


Maverick’s Comeback 


“Well, Lincoln was beaten four 
times—I guess I can take it once. Ill 
just take a rest for two years.” 

When _ tough-talking, aggressively 
liberal Maury Maverick of San Anto- 
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O’Neill, Steelman and Lewis (1. to r.): Their Conferences Were Futile 


opened in New York City with John 
L. Lewis heading the miners and 
Charles O’Neill speaking for the ope- 
rators. When no agreement came by 
April 1—date for the old contract to 
expire—320,000 U. M. W. A. members 
racked their picks. 

Three weeks later, Dr. John R. Steel- 
man, head of the Labor Department's 
Conciliation Service, stepped in for 
the government to help bring about 
an agreement. By that time, the union 
had given way on 27 of its 28 original 
demands. It agreed to renew all pro- 
visions of the old contract if the opera- 
tors would accept the “union” shop or 
else abolish “penalty” clauses, under 
which miners are fined for striking 
during the life of a contract. 

Purpose of both these proposals was 
to keep the A. F. of L.-affiliated Pro- 
gressive Miners of America out of the 
coal fields. Under a “union” shop 
clause, P. M. A, miners, if hired in 
mines covered by U. M. W. A. con- 
tracts, would have to join the U. M. 
W. A. With the “penalty” clauses 
abolished, the U. M. W. A. could call 
local strikes to prevent any inroads. 

The operators refused to accept 
either proposal, tying up the negotia- 
tions. In addition, they refused four 
offers by the union to operate the 
mines under the old agreement until a 


nio, Tex., uttered these philosophic 
words last July, he had just suffered 
a serious political blow. He had lost 
his fight for a third term in the U. S. 
House of Representatives by 493 votes. 

Maverick’s defeat was not only a set- 
back for him; it was also a setback 
for the New Deal. During his four 
years in the House he had been one 
of the ‘staunchest battlers for New 
Deal legislation. A 44-year-old World 
War veteran, wounded and cited for 
gallantry in action, a member of the 
American Civil Liberties Union, he 
had led House fights for TVA, the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act, and con- 
servation of natural resources, 

With his defeat, many thought Mav- 
erick’s political goose was cooked. But 
last week he had made a comeback. 

Instead of “resting,” Maverick be- 
came a candidate for mayor of con- 
servative San Antonio. Out to defeat 
the incumbent, Mayor C. E, Quin, his 
old political rival, he pounded the 
idea home that his liberal social theo- 
ries would play only a small part in 
city government. In addition, he es- 
poused the city manager plan. Aiding 
his campaign was the fact that the city 
machine, which had defeated him last 
July, had split over its support of 
Quin. Also aiding it was support from 
organized labor, Federal officeholders, 
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a large portion of San Antonio’s 
93,000 Mexicans (about 40 per cent of 
the total population) and reformers 
tired of machine rule. 

The election over last week, Mave 
erick was in. With almost all the 
votes counted, he had 3,000 more than 
Quin, while four other candidates 


lagged far behind. 
Or? or 


Break in Brooklyn 
In 1935, New York’s Governor Her- 
bert H. Lehman picked Thomas Ed- 
mund Dewey, 34-year-old Republican 
with an excellent record as a U.S. 
District Attorney, to supersede Tam- 
many-elected District Attorney Wil- 
liam C. Dodge and investigate organ- 
ized crime in Manhattan. Dewey un- 
covered and successfully prosecuted 
extortion, loan shark, prostitution and 
gambling rackets, building up for him- 
self a national reputation and enor- 
mous political capital. Last week the 
youthful, black-haired lawyer was a 
prime contender for the Republican 
Presidential nomination in 1940. 
Last October, Governor Lehman 
picked John Harlan Amen, 40-year-old 
Democrat with an excellent record a§ 
a Special Assistant U.S. District At- 
torney, to supersede Tammany-elected 
District Attorney William F. X. Geo- 
vhan and investigate official corrup- 
tion in Brooklyn. Amen uncovered 
shocking evidence of extortion, loan 
shark, bail bond and abortion rackets, 
but until recently had been unable to 
pierce the wall of political protection 
surrounding them. Last week, how- 
ever, the youthful, sandy-haired law- 
yer had the break he was waiting for. 
Six months of the Amen investiga- 
tion had produced many signs that 
Brooklyn, most populous of New York 
City’s.five boroughs and second largest 
county (largest: Cook County, Il.) in 
the country, was rotten with crime 
and corruption. Racketeers were reap- 
ing millions of dollars annually for 
“protecting” tradesmen from their 
own violence; loan sharks were 
squeezing merciless tribute from the 
indigent; abortionists were perform- 
ing thousands of illegal operations 
with an enormous percentage of fatal- 
ities. Anyone operating in any of 
these fields, it appeared, could get pro- 
tection from justice—for a price. 
Therein lay Amen’s chief problem. 
Dewey had based his successful pros- 
ecutions on the evidence of stool- 
pigeons and turncoat criminals; Amen, 
who had indicted police officers, a 
judge and two of Geoghan’s assistant 
district attorneys, needed inside evi- 
dence to make his cases complete. 
Last week he apparently had it. 
Wiping tears from his eyes, 41-year- 
old William F. McGuinness, for seven 
vears one of the Brooklyn District 
Attorney’s chief assistants, pleaded 
guilty to accepting bribes totaling $400 
to “fix” a perjury, an extortion and 
two abortion charges. Admitting that 
the red-haired prisoner had turned 
state’s evidence, Amen was careful to 
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Amen Finally Managed to Pierce the Wall 


make no predictions about whom Mc- 
Guinness might involve. But New 
York papers were unanimous that the 
guilty plea was the “big break” in the 
investigation, and that startling reve- 
lations might now be expected. 

Whether success in Brooklyn would 
mean anything politically for Amen re- 
mained in doubt. A _ son-in-law of 
President Grover Cleveland, he is a 
registered Democrat, but has served 
the Department of Justice under Cool- 
idge and Hoover as well as Roosevelt. 
Whether or not he had any political 
hopes, however, those who knew him 
believed the attorney would concen- 
trate for a long time on the hard fight 
still ahead of him in Brooklyn. 


Klan in Miami 





Since the recall of three city com- 
missioners at a speciak election several 
months ago, Miami, Florida, winter 
haven for the nation’s idle rich, has 
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Knotted Nooses Did Not Deter Negroes 











been in a political turmoil. Last wee, 
another election had filled the , 
cancies, but not before Florida h., 
witnessed one of the ugliest demo; 
strations of race hatred in its rec: 
history. 

Miami’s population of 127,000 
cludes some 28,000 Negroes. In 
southern tradition, no more than 
handful of them has ever voted. 1) 
night before citizens went to the po! 
to decide among 15 candidates for t! 
three commissionerships, the old sp: 
ter of the Ku Klux Klan was raised | 
scare away colored votes. 

Through Miami’s Negro  secti: 
rolled a procession of more than 
autos, with license plates careful! 
covered. Inside sat men _ peeri 
through the sheet-like garb of th 
K.K.K. Some dangled knotted noos« 
silent threat of lynching, from thei 
car windows. The paraders’ dropped 
crimson-lettered cards reading: “Rh: 
spectable Negro citizens not voting t 
morrow. Niggers stay away from t! 
polls.” From a telephone pole 
strung a red-daubed effigy labeled 
“This nigger voted.” Twenty-five fier 
crosses, traditional symbol in Kla 
mumbo-jumbo, lit the night air. 

When the votes were cast next da 
Miami had a striking object lesson 
the efficacy of Klan tactics—the Neg: 
vote was five times larger than any 
the city’s history. 

ee 


Americana— 


Diet: After naming 14-months-olc 
George Anthony Carr, Jr., the “mos! 
perfect baby” in a Providence, R. | 
baby show, judges asked his mothe: 
what the boy ate. “Everything,” sh: 
answered. “Mashed potatoes and 
pork chops, steak, vegetables, or Ita! 
ian spaghetti.” 

. * * 

Sincerely: A sign addressed “To 
whom it may concern” was hung on 4 
parking meter in Salt Lake City, Utah 
It read: “A brown leather jacket was 
taken from this spot yesterday. How 
about putting it back today?” Nex! 
morning a new sign appeared: “Sorry,” 
it read. “I pawned it.” 

*. . * 

“Swift Courier’: When mailman 
Joseph Yunevich’s feet began to ache 
on his Chicago route, he lightened his 
load by discarding mail from his bag 
In court, where he was placed on pr‘ 
bation for a year, he explained h: 
had only thrown away circulars which 
he thought unimportant. 

. ° * 

Modernity: A woman visiting F! 
Reno Federal Reformatory at Weathe! 
ford, Okla., walked past an electro 
magnetic metal detector and w: 
promptly halted by the guard on dut 
The device had indicated metal on h« 
person, he explained, and she would 
have to remove it before proceedi!¢ 
into the prison. Blushing, the wom: 
turned back. “I have an old fashi 
ed corset on,” she explained, “w’ 
metal stays.” 
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IN OTHER LANDS 





Europe: Search for Peace 


When H. G. Wells wrote his novel 
The Shape of Things to Come he put 
the date of the next world war in 
1940, the place of its origin at Danzig. 
\Most disturbing rumor of last week 
was that the Danzig Senate would de- 
clare the Free City a part of Germany, 
and ask Nazi,officials to take over its 
administration. If such a thing should 
come, Europe would be in a tight spot. 

Danzig sits at the mouth of the Vis- 
tula river, the artery through which 
flows some 70 per cent of Poland’s in- 
ternational trade. If Germany were 
to seize the mouth of the Vistula, Po- 
land might be blockaded and easily 
humbled in a war. “Without the sea 
and the seacoast,” runs an old Polish 
proverb, “there is no Poland.” 

Two months ago, German diplomats 
demanded that Poland surrender its 
customs control over Danzig and turn 
the city over to the Reich. In addi- 
tion, they asked that Poland give Ger- 
many a 15%-mile-wide belt connecting 
East Prussia with the rest of the 
Reich and cutting off the Polish corri- 
dor from the Baltic sea. 


. « » Reply to the Chancellor 


Immediately, Great Britain and Po- 
land exchanged promises to work out 
in agreement whereby each would 
help the other to fight against aggres- 
sion. Angered, Adoif Hitler declared 
in his Reichstag speech two weeks ago 
that the British-Polish agreement was 
contrary in spirit to the German-Pol- 
ish non-aggression pact of 1934, and 
that the pact therefore was null and 
void. Last week, the German Chan- 
cellor had his reply. 

Making one of his rare appearances 
before the Polish Parliament, Col. 
Joseph Beck, Polish Foreign Minister 
(see page 16), made a speech. Having 

msulted twice with Sir Howard 
Kennard, British Ambassador, Beck 
knew exactly what to say. Several 
limes, with extreme politeness, he call- 

{ Adolf Hitler a liar. 

“Certainly,” said Beck, “neither 
Great Britain nor Poland has any ag- 
zressive intentions whatever, but the 
Polish-British agreement has _ been 
ised by the German Chancellor as a 

etext for a one-sided declaration 
egarding the non-existence of a 
reaty.” 

Occasionally pounding a table be- 

re him to emphasize his points, Beck 
ien recited bits of curious history. 
llitler’s cancellation of the Polish- 

rman pact had been made solely on 
i¢ basis of newspaper reports; no 
German diplomat had approached 
ther Poland or Great Britain to find 
it what was in the new agreement. 
land had made counter-proposals 
the German demands in March; no 
ply had been forthcoming for more 
ina month. When it came, the an- 
er indicated that Poland’s refusal to 





accept German demands without al- 
teration was regarded as a refusal to 
negotiate any further. While Hitler 
had spoken of extending the non- 
aggression pact for 25 years in return 
for Polish concessions, this offer had 
not been formally presented to the 
Polish government. 

“What,” asked Col. Beck, “is the pur- 
pose of it all? It is still a case of 
one-sided concessions which the gov- 
ernment of the Reich seems to be de- 
manding from us. A self-respecting 
nation,” snapped Col. Beck, “does not 


make one-sided concessions.” 


. » « One Thing without Price 


The German memorandtim answer- 
ing Poland’s March proposals had de- 
clared that if Poland wanted to put 
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Greiser, President of the Danzig Sen- 
ate, ostensibly left for the German 
city of Hamburg; Albert Foerster, Nazi 
district leader for Danzig, was said to 
have gone to the German resort of 
Wiesbaden. Reportedly, both turned 
up the next day in Adolf Hitler’s villa 
at Berchtesgaden. 

There, Der Fuehrer © listened to 
Beck’s speech by radio. After con- 
ferences lasting seven hours, he ‘sent 
Foreign Minister Joachim von Ribben- 
trop to Italy to talk to Foreign Min- 
ister Count Galeazzo Ciano. 


.«« “Perfect Identity” 


At Milan, von Ribbentrop was given 
a gala welcome by a cheering section 
composed of Fascist organizations. 
Things went so swimmingly that the 
number of conferences between the 
foreign ministers, originally intended 
to be three, turned out to be only two. 

Reason for this swift progress, it 
soon developed, was that Adolf Hitler 
had called Benito Mussolini by tele- 








In the “Polish” City of Danzig, the 


her relations with Germany on a 
treaty basis, it was her next move. 
Foreign Minister Beck declared Po- 
land’s willingness to settle the Danzig 
problem by treaty, but cautioned: 
“Peace is a valuable and desirable 
thing. Our generation ... fully de- 
serves a period of peace. However 
.. + We in Poland do not know the 
conception of peace at any price. 
There is only one thing in the life 
of men, nations and states which is 
without price—that is honor!” 

As bluntly as he dared, Col. Beck 
had suggested that Poland would fight 
for Danzig. Historically, geographi- 
cally and economically, he asserted, 
Danzig is a Polish city. racially, 
however, Danzig is 96 per cent Ger- 
man; politically, it is Nazi. Its em- 
blem, unceasingly flaunted in Polish 
faces, is the swastika. Through the 
city’s streets, Germans paraded in de- 
fiance of Beck. “And though we are 
still slaves today,” they ‘sang, “to- 
morrow freedom will dawn.” 

Two German leaders left Danzig the 
day before Beck’s speech. Arthur 
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German Swastika Is Seen Everywhere 


phone, and had sketched the agree- 
ment to be reached by the representa- 
tives of the two countries. According 
to instructions, Ciano and von Rib- 
bentrop issued a joint statement: “The 
perfect identity of the views of the 
two governments was again noted. It 
was decided to fix definitely and for- 
mally in a military and political pact 
the relations between the two states 
of the axis 4 

This announcement struck Europe 
like a bombshell, then fizzled out. With 
details yet to be settled—probably 
during a visit of Fascist leaders to 
Germany next month—first reports 
made it seem that the axis nations 
had decided to conclude a pact with- 
out parallel in modern history: if 
either country went to war, no matter 
where or why, the other country 
would help with troops, money and all 
the resources at its command, 

This was frightening news. But 
when newspapermen asked Count Ci- 
ano if a definite military alliance were 
contemplated, he replied: “Very near- 
ly, but not completely.” Up to now, 
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the Rome-Berlin axis has existed as 
an informal and rather indefinite 
agreement whereby the two nations 
work together in asserting their ter- 
ritorial and economic demands on 
other countries. Final consensus was 
that Germany and Italy merely had 
decided to put their agreement into 
writing. 

Broad aim of this decision was to 
brighten the fearsome glitter of the 
axis, and to frighten small countries 
away from the Anglo-French “stop 
Hitler” bloc. Its immediate objective 
was to keep nations near Poland from 
offering aid to that country. 

Pursuing this immediate objective, 
Adolf Hitler offered to exchange prom- 
ises of non-aggression with six na- 
tions: Latvia, Estonia, Finland, Swe- 
den, Norway and Denmark. At once, 
Latvia and Estonia accepted. At once, 
the press of the other four nations de- 
nounced the German proposals as an 
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attempted vainly to get the promise of 
Russian protection for states already 
guaranteed by France and. Britain: 
Rumania, Greece and Poland. Last 
week, Anglo-Soviet negotiations went 
on—under difficulties. 


.«+« A Mystery Man 


Russia suddenly had a new Com- 
missar for Foreign Affairs. A laconic 
official announcement had told the 
world that after nine years, 62-year- 
old Maxim Maximovitch Litvinoff had 
been released from the post “at his 
own request.” A staunch enemy of 
Germany and Italy, Litvinoff had been 
succeeded by a mystery man—49- 
year-old Vyatcheslaff Molotoff, Pre- 
mier of the Soviet Union. 

There were nearly as many expla- 
nations for this startling development 
as there were newspapermen in Mos- 
cow. Many insisted that Litvinoff 
had been purged, and that from now 
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The Pope Communicated His “Ardent Desires and Prayers” for Peace in Europe 


attempt to bind “four of Europe’s 
oldest democratic peoples to a cause 
deeply incongruous with their views 
and history.” Meeting at Copenhagen, 
Denmark, the foreign ministers of the 
four Scandinavian countries decided 
to give individual replies—an indica- 
tion that while three would refuse, 
Denmark, next door neighbor to Ger- 
many, might accept. 


. «+ Doubts About Danzig 


For the moment, even stern Anglo- 
French opposition to Hitler showed 
signs of weakening. In France, which 
has a mutual assistance pact with Po- 
land, a Paris newspaper declared: “To 
start a war for the sake of Danzig is 
going a little too far.” British Prime 
Minister Chamberlain, speaking in the 
House of Commons, made the gesture 
of offering a non-aggression pact with 
Germany. R., A. Butler, Under Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs, hinted that 
Danzig was a matter of arbitration. 
The London Times declared flatly: 
“Danzig is not worth fighting for.” 

Great Britain, however, still was en- 
gaged actively in trying to erect a 
peace front against Germany. For 
two months, British. diplomats have 


on Soviet policy would be ominously 
pro-German. Subsequent events fail- 
ed to bear them out. 

Most active Soviet diplomat last 
week was natty Vladimir Potemkin, 
Vice Commissar of Foreign Affairs. 
Visiting Turkey, he was believed to 
have promised that Russia would 
aid Turkey in case of aggression— 
precisely the same thing which Great 
Britain and France are expected to do 
shortly—and to have won permission 
to use the Dardanelles in time of war. 

Stopping briefly at Sofia, Bulgaria, 
Potemkin next traveled to Warsaw, 
capital of Poland. Relations between 
Poland and the Soviet Union have 
hardly been more than civil; for 18 
months, there has been no Soviet Am- 
bassador in Warsaw. But to Foreign 
Minister Beck, Potemkin brought con- 
firmation of the news that a new 
ambassador had been appointed. News- 
papermen promptly concluded that 
Russia and Poland—not Russia and 
Germany—would bury the hatchet. 

Nevertheless, Europe’s atmosphere 
was still troubled. In Rome, Musso- 
lini reviewed a parade on Italy’s first 
Army Day and made a belligerent 
speech. German newspapers front- 








paged “atrocities” committed again 
Germans living in Poland. Artic 
pointedly compared Poland’s resis| 
ance to that offered by Czechoslovakia 

From an entirely unexpected qua: 
ter, there came pressure for peac 
Like Neville Chamberlain and Fran}. 
lin Roosevelt before him, Pope Piu 
“XII made a dramatic move against wa 

From Berlin, Papal Nuncio Cesa: 
Orsenigo flew to Berchtesgaden an 
talked with Adolf Hitler. In Paris 
French Foreign Minister Bonnet sa 
Nuncio Valerio Valeri three times. | 
Warsaw, Nuncio Filippo Corgesi 
closeted with Foreign Minister Bec! 
In Britain, apostolic delegate Ms¢ 
William Godfrey interviewed Forei: 
Secretary Halifax. 


«++ Ilwoand Two Make—? 


_ Putting two and two together an 
getting perhaps as much as five, edito 
Jules Sauerwein of Paris-Soir declai 
ed that Pope Pius had invited the to; 
statesmen of Britain, France, Poland 
Germany and Italy to hold a peac: 
conference in the Vatican City. Un 
officially, German and Polish spokes 
men expressed hostility toward th: 
idea. An official Vatican news agenc, 
denied that any conference had been 
proposed, but admitted: “Various 
nuncios have been in contact with 
heads of governments and ministers 
of foreign affairs to communicate t 
them the ardent desires and prayers o! 
the Pope that peace be not compro 
mised...” Pointed out a day late: 
by the Vatican was the fact that, 
under the terms of the Lateran Treat, 
with Italy, the Pope may accept a’ 
invitation to preside at a peace con- 
ference but he may not take the initia- 
tive in calling the conference. 





e at ” 
King, Duke, “Empress 
Preserve us from the dangers of the 
sea and from the violence of the 
enemy that we may safeguard our 
most gracious sovereign lord, King 
George, and his dominions and the 
security for such as pass upon the 
seas upon their lawful occasions .. . 


In a rolling, pitching ship’s dining 
room last week the captain prayed 
aloud, the sonorous old prayer of th: 
British Navy. Fog horns groaned : 
hoarse amen. Majestically, H.M.S 
Empress of Australia plowed throug!) 
the restless north Atlanti¢ with he: 
precious cargo: King George anid 
Queen Elizabeth, two pleasant-face:! 
people who happen to symbolize th 
mightiest empire on earth; off on th: 
first visit any reigning British so, 
ereign has made to the New World. 

That the King and Queen sailed © 
the Empress instead of the 32,000-to 
battle cruiser Repulse was due to 
last-minute change of plans. Th 
Repulse, though 23 years old, is on 
of the fastest heavy units in the Britis!) 
Navy. Mounting European tensi 
made it seem unwise to spare so va 
uable a ship. The Canadian-Pacilic 
Line’s Empress, therefore, was co!)- 
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reparations under the Versailles Treaty. 
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missioned a “royal yacht.”+ Her six 
decks, capable of carrying 1,200 pas- 
sengers, were fitted out for a party of 
only 30, and the royal suites sump- 
tuously decorated in scarlet and gold, 
down to the last plug for the King’s 
electric razor (he decided to leave the 
court barber behind). 

Wished bon voyage by special reso- 
lution of both Houses of Parliament; 
by American Ambassador Joseph P. 
Kennedy, who gave them a farewell 
dinner; and by a 21-gun salute from 
the British Atlantic fleet, George and 
Elizabeth boarded the Empress at 
Portsmouth. The whole royal family 
came down to see them off. Previous- 
ly, almost the entire British cabinet 
had turned up in Waterloo railroad 
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own great-great-great grandfather. 
Last week while Britain’s model 
monarch sang hymns in the dining- 
room of the tossing Empress of Aus- 
tralia, his playboy brother, exile Ed- 
ward of Windsor, dramatically broke 
his two and a half year silence since 
broadcasting to the world the an- 
nouncement that he was renouncing 
the throne for “the woman I love.” 
From a battlefield in Verdun, speak- 
ing “for no one but myself ... simply 
as a soldier of the last war,” he broad- 
cast an appeal to political leaders to 
rise above “purely national interests” 
to avoid war. On orders from Down- 
ing Street, no British station carried 
the broadcast. Disgruntled British 
newspapers snapped that, inasmuch as 


Western Union Cablephoto from International 


Cabinet Members and the Royal Family Gave George and Elizabeth a Royal Send Off 


station for a final handshake before 
George and Elizabeth took the train 
to the docks. The King wore his Ad- 
miral’s uniform, the Queen wore peri- 
winkle blue with crepe de chine 
pumps. Dowager Queen Mary wept. 
Princesses Elizabeth and Margaret 
Rose, who had promised their parents 
not to ery, waved over-sized hand- 
kerchiefs. 

Due to land at Quebec after a nine- 
day voyage, Their Majesties expect to 
travel more than 6,000 miles in a gold- 
trimmed train and see 52 Canadian 
towns and cities before they again 
board the Empress, June 15. On June 
7 they will cross the Canadian border 
it Niagara Falls and proceed to Wash- 
ington, there to spend one night at the 
White House. Before going on for a 
few hours at the New York World’s 
Fair, George will lay a wreath on the 
\it. Vernon tomb of the man who led a 
successful revolution against George’s 


When her keel was laid down at Stettin, Germany, 
1 1914, the Empress was intended for a different fate. 
Then under the name Tirpitz, she was meant to be a 
iper-yacht on which, some day, the Kaiser hoped 
> accept the surrender of the British fleet. Instead 
he passed to Britain as a part of post-war German 


the King was scarcely 48 hours out 
of England, the Duke’s choice of a time 
for reappearing in the public eye was 
distinctly “inopportune.” 





China: Bombs, Tension 


When the Chinese-Japanese war be- 
gan July 7, 1937, China’s capital was 
modern Nanking, on the Yangtze 
River above Shanghai. With the ad- 
vance of the Japanese forces inland, 
the Chinese government retreated 
westward, first to Hankow, then to 
Chungking. Last week the Chinese 
were again looking for a new emer- 
gency capital. This time indications 
were that the shift would be to Cheng- 
tu, capital of Szechwan province, 175 
miles northwest of Chungking. 

Reason for this third shift of the 
seat of government was a series of 
devastating Japanese air raids on 
Chungking. Practically the entire 
heart of the ancient cliff city was de- 
stroyed by demolition bombs and re- 
sulting fires. Last week, as Chungking 
worked to extricate itself from the 
ruins, the steadily mounting casualty 
list was expected to exceed 3,000. 











Frightened, hundreds of thousands of 
the city’s war-swelled population of 
2,000,000 fled westward, as did most 
foreign diplomatic officials. Japanese 
sources reported Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek, with Mme. Chiang, had al- 
ready flown to Chengtu. 

Not only was an eighth of Chung- 
king destroyed, but in the third raid 
the British Embassy and Consulate 
building was hit and badly damaged. 
Although British Ambassador Sir 
Archibald Clark Kerr and consulate 
officials escaped injury, Britain’s Am- 
bassador to Tokyo delivered a sharp 
protest to the Japanese government, 
describing as “entirely unacceptable” 
the Japanese explanation that Chinese 
anti-aircraft batteries were located 
near the British and French consular 
properties and that Japan’s airmen 
bombed the batteries in self-defense. 

In further defense of their seeming- 
ly indiscriminate blasting of Chinese 
cities a Japanese spokesman at Shang- 
hai admitted for the first time last 
week that “a state of war exists be- 
tween Japan and China.” His claim 
that Japan was within her rights as a 
belligerent in bombing Chungking and 
his assertion that Japan would no 
longer be responsible for bombing 
damages to third-power properties in 
China foreshadowed a new period of 
tension between Japan and the West- 
ern powers, 

Meanwhile, relations between Japan 
and the Western powers became more 
involved on two other fronts: (1) 
Tokyo made formal diplomatic de- 
mands for a larger share in the con- 
trol of foreign concessions in China; 
(2) After reportedly deciding against 
conversion of the Rome-Berlin-Tokyo 
anti-Communist pact into a general 
military alliance, the Japanese Cabinet 
seemed to change its mind, Last week, 
after the new Berlin-Rome military 
alliance against the democracies was 
announced (see page 7), three Japanese 
Cabinet members said Japan may con- 
clude a military agreement with Ger- 
many and Italy, if Berlin and Rome 
desire it. 


Asides Abita ; 


Spite: Learning that his 17-year-old 
sweetheart was about to marry an- 
other man, a Chinese in Shanghai 
sawed away supporting posts in the 
house where the marriage was to take 
place. During the ceremony, the house 
collapsed, killing 18 persons, includ- 
ing the bride. 


Rat: The curator of a London church 
pulled out a seldom-used bass stop 
on the church organ, pressed a chord 
and blew a full-grown rat out of one 
of the organ pipes. The choir now 
takes its pitch from a tuning fork, 

ss 6 

Prize: The Rev. John McGoey was 
at first pleased, then puzzled, at win- 
ning a raffle prize in Penetanquishene, 
Canada. The prize was a coupon for 
a free permanent wave, 
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SCIENCE, MEDICINE 





Eye of Texas 

On the chill top of _Mt. Locke in 
western Texas last week, 50 distin- 
guished scientists from six nations 
finished a three-day meeting. Their 
extraordinary convention had wel- 
comed an extraordinary addition to 
scientific equipment: a telescope with 
a reflecting mirror 82 inches across, 
housed under the 155-ton dome of the 
new McDonald Observatory on Mt. 
Locke (see cut). 

McDonald’s mirror is the second 
largest in the world. Largest is the 
100-inch lens at the Mt. Wilson Observ- 
atory.in California. Mirrors are made 
big principally for the purpose of 
eatching starlight and reflecting it 
onto photographic plates. McDonald’s 
giant eye, a three-ton disk of pyrex, 
has an aluminumized surface, so that 
square inch for square inch, it is a 
better light-catcher than Mt. Wilson’s. 
A million times more powerful than 
the human eye, it can catch the light 
of stars 2% sextillion miles away. 

McDonald Observatory, with all its 
equipment, was paid for by the Uni- 
versity of Texas with a legacy of $800,- 
000 left by a Texas banker named Mc- 
Donald. Unique among observatories, 
McDonald is a joint enterprise; its staff 
and its operating expenses are paid 
by the University of Chicago. Direc- 
tor is Chicago’s renowned Dr. Otto 
H. Struve: Among the reports which 
formally opened his observatory for 
business were these: 

@ Cosmic Evolution: Like living 
things, star groups evolve from simple 
to complex shapes, reported Dr. Edwin 
S. Hubble of the Mt. Wilson Observa- 
tory. Showing photographs of some 
of the 2,800 nebulae he has studied, the 
scientist demonstrated the three fun- 
damental steps whereby a star clus- 
ter evolves from (1) a globular, dis- 
organized group to (2) a lens-shaped 
aggregation to (3) a spiral with two 
arms like the spray from a whirling 
lawn -sprinkler. With photographs 
showing universes being conceived, 
others reaching the second, “embry- 
onic” stage and others achieving the 
third pattern, Dr. Hubble showed that 
“progress along the sequence is smooth 
and continuous. There is no evidence 
of any cataclysmic transitions.” 

@ Hidden Universe: Many parts of 
the sky which now seem to be empty 
space actually are cluttered with stars, 
reported Dr. Harlow Shapley of Har- 
vard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
New and highly sensitive processes of 
photography revealing previously in- 
visible stars, he said, had disclosed the 
fact that the vast Andromeda nebula 
is 20 times as large as hitherto thought, 
being about 480 quadrillion miles in 
diameter. 

e Time: A revolutionary new con- 
cept of the cosmos was advanced by 
Professor E. A. Milne of Oxford Uni- 
versity. Time, according to his theory, 
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McDonald’s Dome Houses a Giant Mirror 


is growing swifter; taking atomic vi- 
brations as fundamental units of time, 
he contends that these vibrations are 
going faster. What is one atomic min- 
ute today, he said, will be equal to two 
minutes two billion years from now; 
an imaginary traveler going from the 
center to the edge of the cosmos will 
take twice as many atomic minutes to 
get there. This explains why the cos- 
mos appears to be expanding, and why 
the stars on its fringes appear to be 
rushing away from its center. Actually, 
said Professor Milne, while its appar- 
ent expansion has no limit, the cosmos 
is finite. 





. , 
Hopkins’ 50th 

Of the 6,300 hospitals in the United 
States, not more than two dozen have 
made national reputations; only half 
a dozen have achieved international 
renown. One of these is Johns Hop- 
kins Hospital in Baltimore. Last week, 
with newspaper editors heaping 
praises from all sides, Hopkins had its 
50th birthday. 

More than by surgical facilities and 
fine buildings, hospitals are made by 
men. The man who founded Balti- 
more’s famous institution was Johns 
Hopkins, Quaker and Maryland bank- 
er, who bequeathed $3,500,000 for es- 
tablishment of the hospital. 

Four men made Hopkins great. Dr. 
W. H. Welch of New York was the 
hospital’s first pathologist. Dr. W. S. 
Halstead of New York, a pioneer in 
the use of local anesthesia, became 
surgeon-in-chief. Dr. Howard Kelly 
of the University of Pennsylvania was 
the hospital’s top gynecologist. Cana- 
dian-born Dr. William Osler, heart and 
blood specialist and the leading physi- 
cian of his time, was the fourth of the 
men who won world-wide recognition 
as “The Four Doctors.” 

Hopkins was opened in 1889. Its 
medical staff numbered 23, its beds 





Pathfinde: 


220. Today it has 483 doctors and 95: 
beds. It would take one person 20,(()i) 
years in bed to duplicate the time spen| 
in Hopkins by 361,000 bed-patients ji; 
has received since opening day, ani 
18,500 years for one patient to dupli 
cate all the visits which have been 
made to the Hopkins clinics. Near) 
half of all care has been given t 
patients for nothing. 

Rubber gloves were used in surger\ 
for the first time at Hopkins. Research 
ers of the Hospital discovered th 
micro-organisms which cause gan 
grene and dysentery; they established 
the value of silk in making surgica! 
stitches; they developed a techniqu: 
now in common use for operations on 
tubercular lungs. Hospital doctors in- 
troduced mercurochrome as an anti 
septic; two years ago, they were th: 
first Americans to experiment widel\ 
with the wonder-drug sulfanilamide 

When Hopkins was founded, mos' 
American hospitals were almost me- 
dieval in their crudeness of treatmen! 
and lack of system. Hopkins, unde: 
its Four Doctors, blazed the trail to- 
ward a new and different type of hos- 
pital. Two weeks ago the New York 
Times reminded its readers: “Johns 
Hopkins is of .importance because it 
was revolutionary ... The systematic 
examination of a patient by half a 
dozen specialists as a matter of rou- 
tine, the careful examination of tissue 
and body fluids by trained pathologists 
and chemists, the invocation of every 
known and approved diagnostic and 
therapeutic aid—this was something 
new in American medicine.” 

Ce aE 


Briefs 


@ Addressing the meeting of the 
American Psychiatric Association in 
Chicago last week, Dr. Richard Hutch- 
ings of Utica, N. Y., called dictators 
“deviated personalities” on the border 
line of insanity. Without mentioning 
Adolf Hitler by name, he lamented: 
“The schizoid mystic who retires to 
the mountain top to commune with 
the elemental forces within his per 
sonality returns ... with renewed ... 
sadistic impulse, to bring about re- 
actions which afflict whole national- 
ities.” 

g Alcohol is a quicker pain-killer 
even than morphine, reported Drs. 
Hardy, Wolff and Goodell of the Cor- 
nell Medical College in New York City. 
Rating intolerable pain at 100 per 
cent, they found that alcohol can stil! 
it by about 40 per cent in 15 minutes. 
Aspirin, they reported, lessens pain by 
about 35 per cent; but many aspirin 
tablets, they found, have no more ef 
fect than one. 


————_—»-______ 
PILE SUFFERERS! ATTENTION 


The McCleary Clinic, 2082 Elms Blvd.. 
Excelsior Springs, Missouri, are putting 
out an up-to-the-minute book everyon: 
should have on this and related ailment: 
You can have this book by dropping 4 
postcard to the above address. No charg: 
for it. It may save you much suffering 
and money. Use the above address and 
write today for a free copy.—Adv. 
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EDUCATION 





Classic Cheer 


Where most college cheers originat- 
ed is amystery. They probably sprang 
full-blown from inventive collegiate 
minds. But such is not the case with 
Yale University’s official yell, which 
traces its ancestry to a Greek dramatist 
of 405 B.C. Last week Yale was pre- 
yaring to erect a plaque on its New 
Haven, Conn., campus commemorating 
the first rendition of its unique classic 

bberish, It reads: 

Brekekekex Ko-ax, Ko-ax 
Brekekekex Ko-ax, Ko-ax 
O-op, O-op, Parabalou, 
Yale! Yale! Yale! 

Rah, Rah, Rah, Rah, Rah, 
Rah, Rah, Rah, Rah, Rah, 
Yale! Yale! Yale! 


Moving spirit behind erection of the 
slate tablet was the Rev. Dr. Chauncey 
\V. Goodrich of Brunswick, Me., Yale 
86, who was present at the cheer’s 
birth. Last week he recalled that the 
occasion was a celebration by a cam- 
pus club, at which it was decided to 
crenade a popular professor of Greek. 
\s the students present had been 
tudying “The Frogs” by Aristophanes, 
hey adapted the famous “frog chorus” 
from that classic comedy. 

In the play the chorus was heard 
while Dionysus, patron god of drama, 
vas rowing across the River Styx, and 
ihe syllables were designed to accom- 
pany the action of rowing. Dr Good- 
rich said that the cheer was first given 
in this original form, “slowly and with 
iistinct rhythm.” How it acquired its 
present form and rapid-fire delivery, 
he does not know. First verse of Aris- 
tophanes’ version was: 


Cr-rr-rr-oak, Cr-oak, Cr-oak, 

Cr-rr-rr-oak, Cr-oak, Cr-oak, 

Son of marsh, fen and fount, 

Lift your voice, let it mount 

in the melodious minstrelsy we love, 
Cr-oak, Cr-oak. 





Council Meeting 


U. S. educators have in recent years 
felt a heavy responsibility for the 
preservation and promotion of Ameri- 

in democracy. That they are by no 
leans united, however, on the means 
if discharging that responsibility was 
lemonstrated last week at the 22nd 
innual meeting of the American Coun- 

il on Education in Washington. The 
0 educators attending the confer- 
ice, which they later described as “a 
.0od dog fight,” heard two spirited 
liscussions on present methods of 
aining youth for citizenship. 

Most explosive contribution to the 
orum came from Mortimer J. Adler, a 
ecturer at St. John’s College in An- 
ipolis, Md., where the elective sys- 
i of courses has been entirely abol- 
hed. In most institutions the trend 


as been toward granting students in- 


reased freedom in selection of studies, 





with a view toward organizing and 
administering schools as “miniature 
democracies.” This practice Professor 
Adler scored as “false liberalism.” 

“Democracy,” he added, “depends 
on leaders and followers, rulers with 
authority and subjects, not submissive, 
but well ruled.” To educate students 
for democracy, he held, they should 
“become free men through liberal dis- 
ciplines, not through the repeated ex- 
ercise of unprincipled choice.” 

Second debate on training for citi- 
zenship was between Dr. Charles H. 
Judd of the National Youth Adminis- 
tration and Dr. Henry M.. Wriston, 
president of Brown University, Provi- 
dence, R. I. The former criticized “lib- 
eral arts courses,” urging greater em- 
phasis on “understanding of American 
institutions.” Dr. Wristen held that 
liberal arts studies furnished a_ per- 
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Zook Deplored a War of Youth and Age 


spective essential to such an under- 
standing of the current scene. 
Technical reports were presented 
to the meeting on several of the re- 
search projects which the Council con- 
ducts through its 456 member institu- 
tions — colleges, universities, educa- 
tional associations, and state depart- 
ments of education. During the past 
five years grants for educational re- 
search totaling $2,525,000 have been 
received by the Council, principally 
from philanthropic foundations. 
Quicker and more effective use of 
the findings of these studies was urged 
in the report of Dr. George F. Zook, 
president of the Council, who was re- 
elected to that office. He also warned 
against “unhappy warfare” over rap- 
idly increasing state welfare funds “in 
which the interests of oldsters and un- 
fortunates seem to be pitted against 
those of youngsters.” Diversion of 
these funds from educational purposes, 
Dr. Zook said, was “suicidal,” for “if 
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CANCER 
CAN BE CURED 


But treatments must be 
started in time... 


Large gifts are needed by the New York 
City Cancer Committee. But if you 
can spare only $1, bring it today or 
mail it to the Red Door, 130 East 
66th Street, N. Y. You will receive: 


1. A year’s subscription to the Committee’s 
new publication of information about 
cancer research and treatment, “The 
Quarterly Review.”’ 


2. A supply of labels for your packages. 


The remainder of your $1 will be 
spent for the information service, dis- 
tribution of free pamphlets, lectures, 
exhibits, publicity, etc. 
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I enclose $1 for the purposes specified in your an- 
nouncement. 
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we do not educate our youth, we have 
nothing — neither worldly goods nor 
civilization.” 





Superstition Survey 


Hardiest of all superstitions are 
those pertaining to the human body. 
A man who scorns “knocking wood” 
to ward off evil may be convinced 
that eating fish will “build up” his 
brain; a woman who laughs at “luck 
charms” may teach her children that 
toads cause warts. 

Proof that such “old wives’ tales” 
persist among educated persons was 
on record last week. A _ three-year 
survey by Dr, F, H. Kilander, dean of 
the Panzer, N. J., School of Physical 
Education and Hygiene, among 11,000 
high school seniors, college freshmen 
and adults revealed that all three 
groups cling to a number of senseless 
superstitions about health. On the 
whole, Dr. Kilander reported, college 
freshmen were not much more en- 
lightened than high school seniors. 

Some of the commonest “miscon- 
ceptions” discovered by the Panzer 
Dean had to do with heredity. Thus 
almost half of all those interviewed 
thought communicable diseases, such 
as tuberculosis, could be inherited. 
About 40 per cent of the 11,000 be- 
lieved that expectant mothers could 
make their children musical by listen- 
ing to good music during pregnancy, 
and that “various marks of disfigura- 
tion on the child are due to fright of 
the mother during pregnancy.” 

The notion that wearing rubbers 
indoors injures the eyes was entertain- 
ed by nearly a third of both student 
groups, but by only 13 per cent of 
the adults. On the other hand, 25 
per cent of the adults thought that a 
“taste” for alcohol could be inherited, 
while only 20 per cent of the college 
freshmen and 15 per cent of the high 
school seniors made this “error.” 

Most striking of all the curious ideas 
encounted was the formula given by 
three per cent of the high school stu- 
dents for maintaining a healthy mind 


—‘monotonous living.” 
ee O——— 


Briefs 


@ Stage fright overcame Dr, Peter 
Sammartino when he arrived to take 
the New York State examination on 
his fitness to head the modern lan- 
guage department of a city high school. 
Confronted by three famed Italian 
scholars, awed Dr. Sammartino flunk- 
ed. Last week he petitioned for an- 
other chance on the ground that his 
examiners had been “so distinguish- 
ed... as to unnerve any candidate.” 


q With half of a promised $10,000,- 
000 endowment already transferred to 
its credit, the Alfred P. Sloan Founda- 
tion for mass economic education made 
its first annual report. Biggest gifts: 
$43,000_to the University of Chicago 
for its Sunday broadcast, “The Round 
Table of the Air”; $72,000 to Stephens 
College, Mo., for a National Institute 
for Consumer Education; about $100,- 
000 to Brookings Institution in Wash- 
ington, D. C., for research, 
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Chamber's “Key” 


For the erratic course of relations 
between business and government dur- 
ing the New Deal, the record of the 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce provides 
a useful gauge. Speaking for some 
1,000,000 manufacturers and merchants 
organized into more than 1,400 local 
trade groups, the Chamber has some- 
times conciliated, more often con- 
demned the Roosevelt Administration. 

Last week, in its $3,000,000 Washing- 
ton headquarters, the Chamber had 
documentary evidence that its mem- 
bers had turned their backs on the 
New Deal once and for all.’ Twenty- 
six resolutions, styled a “key to re- 
covery” and approved at the 27th an- 
nual convention, formed an uncompro- 
mising indictment of the Administra- 
tion and its most important works. 

Hardly had the 1,600 delegates from 
46° states gathered for the meeting 





Gibson Was in Favor of the Program... 


before its outcome was apparent. At 
business sessions, at round table dis- 
cussions, at formal banquets, speaker 
after speaker flayed the New Deal. Its 
taxing and spending policies were ac- 
cused of “murdering” business confi- 
dence and initiative; its labor laws 
were pictured as breeding industrial 
strife; and Senator Harry Byrd, one 
of the President’s bitterest Democratic 
critics, summed it all up by branding 
the Administration “the most wasteful 
and autocratic bureaucracy that this 
or any other country has ever been 
afflicted with.” 

Hatched in such an atmosphere, the 
Chamber’s resolutions were hardly 
surprising. Outstanding among them 
were these: 


@ Industry endorses the principle 
of Federal financial assistance in nec- 
essary relief expenditures ... (but) 
the philosophy underlying the Works 
Progress Administration should be 
abandoned. 


e Farm purchasing power .. . can 
be greatly helped by the elimination 
of restrictions which narrow the field 
of buying and selling. 

@ Without more delay, the Labo: 
Relations Act should be structural], 
amended. 

@ Public indebtedness, public ex- 
penditures and the burden of taxa- 
tion .,. have already placed too heavy 
a mortgage .upon future generations 
of American people. 

@ The Revenue Act should be thor- 
oughly revised. There should be im- 
mediate modification of those taxes 
which are now acting as deterrents to 
business recovery. 

e The financing of the old age in- 
surance system should be definitely 
and permanently changed. 

e The experiences with the Wage- 
Hour Act have demonstrated the im- 
practicability of such a measure . 
The law should be repealed. 


Of all these demands, the last wa: 
the most sweeping and unexpected 
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But Hopkins Did Not Think “Much” of It 


Less than seven months old, the wage- 
hour law requires an $11l-a-week 
minimum wage for a maximum 44 
hour work Week, and its administra- 
tion by Elmer Andrews has met favo! 
among many business men. Less than 
150 of the 1,600 delegates were presen! 
when the resolution was passed, and 
reports said that many members wer 
angered by the @emand for repeal. 
Before winding up. its work, the 
Chamber chose as its new president 
43-year-old W. Carey Gibson, Jr., pres 
ident of the Yale & Towne Manufac 
turing Company, New York lock and 
hardware makers. In his remarks b« 
fore the convention, Gibson showed 
himself in complete sympathy wil! 
the Chamber’s anti-New Deal cours: 
Only Administration spokesma 
scheduled to address the conventio 
had been Commerce Secretary Har! 
Hopkins, chief apostle of the laggi! 
“business appeasement” drive. Ho; 
kins canceled his engagement 0! 
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grounds of illness, but a few days later 
chided the Chamber for its “defeatist” 
attitude in “spreading gloom” unjusti- 
fied by business conditions. Pressed 
to say what he thought of the meet- 
ing’s “key to recovery,” Hopkins bark- 


ed: “Not much.” 
————__- eo —__——- 


Pests vs. Parasites 


In moving plants all over the world, 
man has frequently transported with 
them the pests which live on the 
plants, but not the parasites which, in 
turn, live on the pests. The compara- 
tive equilibrium which nature pro- 
vides between conflicting elements in 
the plant and animal worlds has thus 
been upset. 

The United States, where most agri- 
cultural crops have been imported 
from other lands, has suffered partic- 
ularly from this distortion of natural 
law. To restore the natural balance 
between plant pests and parasites, the 
Department of Agriculture last week 
started work on a $400,000 building in 
Hoboken, N. J. From that capital of 
the nation’s importation business in 
nursery stock and plant propagating 
material—where 80% of all such im- 
ports arrive—the Bureau of Ento- 
mology and Plant Quarantine will war 
on the pests which annually do $3,- 
(00,000,000 damage to American crops. 

Parasitic control will be a major 
weapon in the Bureau’s battle chiefly 
because of its permanent effectiveness. 
Chemical and mechanical control 
ineasures, for which American farmers 
spent $100,000,000 last year, must be 
repeated frequently. Once a parasite 
is developed to counteract a plant pest, 
little more needs to be done. 

Hope that such a vietory over the 
dangerous Japanese beetle might soon 
be won was expressed from another 
quarter last week,. Two scientists em- 
ployed jointly by the U. S. and N. J. 
Departments of Agriculture reported 
important progress in development of 
a nematode parasite, enemy of the 
beetle grub. 
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Escort Trouble 


In the night-life of many European 
capitals, gigolos have long been a fix- 
ture. In America the practice of men 
serving as paid escorts or dancing 
partners for lone women has generally 
been regarded with some disfavor. To 
erase this impression 22-year-old Ted 
Peckham in 1935 adopted a simple 
\merican expedient—he organized the 
supplying of escorts on a _ business 
basis, His strategy was very successful. 

That Peckham has acquired business 
problems with business success, how- 
ever, became apparent last week. He 
was brought into a New York City 
‘ourt for operating the Guide Escort 
Service, Inc., as an employment agen- 
vy without the necessary license. Peck- 
1am has frequently expressed his will- 
ingness to acquire a license for his 
“25,000-a-year business, but city offi- 
ials have rejected his applications on 
he ground that his “activities lead to 
ll sorts of indecencies and immoral- 
ty.” When reiteration of his offer in 
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Peckham: Only One Drink in an Hour 


court failed to halt his trial last week, 
Peckham indicated he would fight the 
case on the contention that his service 
does not operate as an agency and 
is not subject to the licensing law. 

The business which Peckham sought 
to save has flourished in several large 
cities and was built upon unique rules 
strictly applied to the 137 escorts in 
his service. In addition to being col- 
lege men 21 to 36 years of age and “in 
the Social Register,” all must be good 
dancers and conversationalists, and 
preferably tall and blond. They must 
never take more than one drink an 
hour or enter any room with their 
client where there are less than three 
other persons present. 

Some 250 women apply each week 
for the services of these escorts, either 


in person or through their hotels, 
which work enthusiastically with 
Peckham. They can secure a Peck- 


ham escort for $5 for luncheon or for 
an evening engagement up to 10 P. M. 
If they keep him until midnight, the 
fee is $10; to 2 A. M., $15; after that 
the rate is $2.50 an hour. An escort 
for a whole week-end may be had for 
the special rate of $25, and Peckham 
will quote other special rates for 
southern or world cruises. 

In addition to these fees, the clients 
also pay all expenses, which average 
from $50 to $75 per engagement. Some 
also give tips. One pleased customer 
gave her companion of the evening a 
2-acre farm in Connecticut. 


Briefs 


@ In one of the sharpest jumps on 
record, nine leading auto manufactur- 
ers had a total net profit for the first 
three months of 1939 of $65,531,987. 
This was 910 per cent above the $6,- 
498,056 made by the same companies 
in the first quarter of 1938. 


g Since 1929, 3,000,000 rural families 
or 24 per ¢ent of the non-urban popu- 
lation, have been on relief rolls at one 
time or another, the WPA reported 
last week. Peak month was January, 
1935, when 2,000,000 rural families 
were getting relief. 
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Man in the Multiverse 


T DOES a person good sometimes 

to read what astronomers have to 
say about the universes that dangle 
wondrously in infinite space far be- 
yond the boundaries of this place we 
call our solar system. The mathe- 
matics of the stars, like the stars them- 
selves, makes a man feel humble. 

Vanity seems terribly silly, for ex- 
ample, when one reads the report 
made a few days ago by Dr. Edwin 
Hubble at the new McDonald Observa- 
tory in Texas. In the course of a dis- 
cussion on awesome cosmic magni- 
tudes, the world-famous astronomer 
demonstrated that the outer reaches 
of space contain billions and billions 
of super-giant stars and suns, each so 
immense that man’s world, in relation 
to them, is like a speck of dust hanging 
in the silent, limitless emptiness that 
surrounds the multiverse. As the atom 
is to man, so man is to the indescrib- 
able distances of the heavens—some- 
thing less than a mouse. 

No matter what we do in our sepa- 
rate fields, no matter how we strut 
and fret, we are all small when meas- 
ured on the scale of the infinite. Life 
is ours to have and to hold until the 
day we die, but until the day Wwe die, 
we will not know the mystery of it. 
There is a first cause uncaused, and 
this is the thing in the stars that is 
humbling. Our world would be a bet- 
ter place, our kind would be a better 
kind, if we dosed ourselves more fre- 
quently with astrophysics. 
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The Problem at Home 


LTHOUGH it is a thing of para- 
mount importance to everybody, 
the developing European crisis should 
not be allowed to monopolize Ameri- 
can thought. News from abroad may 
greatly outbalance other events on the 
front pages, but there is yet a basic 
problem at home that needs ail the 
attention it can get. 
This problem is the problem of un- 


‘employment, In 1929, before rich and 


unworried America suddenly and al- 
most incredibly became a land of want, 
the number of jobless was “normal” 
about 3,000,000, a small army easily 
cared for. But by 1933, the blackest 
year of depression, the army had 
grown to between 13 and 17 millions, 
and it still stands near 10,000,000. 
These are discouraging figures, and 
they are made all the more discourag- 
ing when it is remembered that the 
Federal government, since 1933, has 
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Joblessness Leaves Congress in a Stew 


spent approximately 21 billion dollars 
on relief and recovery programs. In 
all fairness to the New Deal, however, 
and for the sake of a realistic, non- 
political approach to the problem, a 
few highly significant facts should be 
kept in mind. 

The first of these facts is this: at the 
beginning of 1937, before the reces- 
sion, the levels of industrial produc- 
tion in the United States were actually 
higher than the all-time high of pros- 
perous 1929, and nearly as many per- 
sons were employed as in 1929. Even 
so, at this peak of re-employment and 
recovery under the New Deal, the job- 
less army numbered from eight to nine 
million persons. Why? 


ERE two facts are outstanding be- 

cause they suggest that mere relief 
appropriations are little more than pal- 
liatives, that our problem will not be 
solved until private enterprise ex- 
pands on a vast scale and until funda- 
mental adjustments are completed in 
our national economy. One of these 
facts is this: since 1929 the normal 
aging and growth of population has 
added about 1,000,000 new workers a 
year to the American labor market. 
The other fact is this: factory machin- 
ery and labor efficiency have been 
notably improved since 1929, and a 
product can be made today by far 
fewer human hands than were re- 
quired 10 years ago. Taken together, 
therefore, the population factor and 
the technological factor make it ob- 
vious that joblessness will not be ap- 
preciably reduced until industrial pro- 
duction greatly exceeds the levels of 
1929. How is this necessary produc- 
tion increase to be realized? 


This question involves our greatest 
domestic problem. Unfortunately, the 
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solution does not come easily and it 

foolish to think that it does. However, 
there is no reason to feel hopeles: 
about it. Since the dark days of 193: 
we have been pursuing significant ob 
jectives. These objectives include a 
much greater national income’‘to adi 
to purchasing power; a spread of em 

ployment by means of wage-hou: 
standards; a program designed to lifi 
the nation’s “submerged third” to « 
higher economic plane —all this to 
open up a new consuming field o/ 
buyers and workers, a new economi: 
frontier vast enough to keep th: 
wheels. of industry constantly hum 
ming. 

If we hold fast to such objectives a: 
these, if we perfect them as we go 
along, if we do not unreasonably re- 
strain private enterprise, unemploy- 
ment will steadily diminish to the van- 
ishing point. Above all, if the nation 
co-operates as a unit, if it realizes that 
men must move forward instead of 
back in a changed and changing world, 
American democracy will be strength- 
ened beyond the possibility of assault. 
In this time of crisis abroad, one 
thought should be uppermost here at 
home: nothing can prevail against a 
freedom-filled way of life that works: 
ours is the task to make our way work 
for the millions now jobless. 


q 
Song in the Tub 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY peda- 

gogue has just issued a manifesto 
strongly urging everybody to take up 
bathtub singing to solace their souls 
and make the world pleasanter. “Sing 
in the bathtub,” he.says. “Why not? 
You can sing in any old place, any old 
time.” 

This is a typical professor’s slant on 
the facts of life. All theory, all Ivory 
Tower. The simple truth is that a per- 
son can’t sing in any old place, any 
old time. His friends won’t let him. 
Take our case, for instance. When we 
first began living with people, we used 
té6 go to the tub and sing what w« 
thought was a lovely song about a 
flying arrow, a deep lagoon, footsteps 
on the sands of time and an Indian 
maid named Pale Moon. At first w: 
were tolerated, but pretty soon fists 
banged on the bathroom door and we 
were told to shut up. This neithe: 
helped our soul nor made the worl 
pleasant. 


As one whose song was thus forcibl) 
stilled, we say to the Columbia peda- 
gogue that he speaks nonsense. Aver 
age Americans can’t bear to hear each 
other sing. Like us, most of then 
sadly realize that it is wiser merely to 
mumble poetry in the tub or look in 
the mirror and make believe they’r 
famous diplomats telling Herr Hitle 
where to get off—sotto voce, 


Darn * 
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CAPITAL CHAT 





Dome’s Eye View 


SIDE from appearing each week 

on PATHFINDER’S cover, the 
hief purpose of the Capitol dome till 
iow has been to look decorative. It 
has been a landmark, a sort of na- 
tional perisphere to the Washington 
Monument’s trylon, Visitors mounting 
the stairs that wind between the 
dome’s two shells have learned that 
the dome weighs 8,000,000 pounds and 
cost $1,000,000; that it is 135 feet 5 
inches around the waist; and _ that 
from the Capitol Architect’s Office to 
the dome there are 365 steps, one for 
each day in the year and no allowance 
for leap years. 

Last fortnight the dome had a new 
use. President Anastasio Somoza of 
Nicaragua arrived. Five thousand 
troops marched, 30 tanks trundled, 
scores of planes swooped overhead 
(see page 4). And up in the Capitol 
dome, snug as a bird on a twig, perch- 
ed Brigadier General Maxwell Murray 
crutinizing the parade’s every detail. 

It was the first time in history that 
thé dome had been used as a military 
lookout. The War Department thought 
p the idea so as to avoid mistakes 
when the whole shebang is repeated 
for King George and Queen Elizabeth 
next month. General Murray’s report: 
nusic too skimpy, waits too long, 
parade in general lacked “oomph.” 


Lead Belly, Bach 


OR having slashed an acquaintance 
12 times with a long sharp razor, 
a 54-year-old Negro was found guilty 
by a New York City jury last week of 
assault in the third degree. This would 
have been a routine case—except that 
the defendant was Huddie Ledbetter, 
better known as Lead Belly, a dis- 
inguished contributor to the Library 
of Congress and perhaps the greatest 
living Negro guitarist. 
In 1924 Lead Belly sang himself out 
f 23 years of a 30-year Texas jail 
entence for murder by addressing a 
ong, musical plea for pardon to the 
tate governor. A few years ago he 
sot out of the Louisiana State Peni- 
‘entiary the same way. Meanwhile he 
had been “discovered” by John Lo- 
ax, honorary curator of the Con- 
ressional Library’s Archive of Amer- 
can Folk-Song. Calling his find “a 
walking encyclopedia of unwritten 
Negro melody,” Lomax excitedly re- 
orded 193 of Lead Belly’s songs on 
icetate disks and sent them to the 
Library of Congress. 
Lead Belly is only one Lomax dis- 





overy. Traveling with convict road 
angs, punting through Florida 
vamps, tramping the coal-mining 


ounties of the Appalachians, Lomax 
id his son have roamed the country 
vith ears cocked for American folk- 
ongs. As a result, about 10,000 native 
Kentucky 





Harris & Ewing 
Dr. Spivacke Rules a Musical El Dorado 


square dances, chants of southern 
stevedores—have been preserved. 

Whenever we get to thinking about 
the Library of Congress, our enthu- 
siasm runs away with us. From its 
bowels deep in the earth, where 
strange books on cannibalism and 
capitalism shoot through pneumatic 
tubes at 17 miles an hour, to its gal- 
lery where a million tourists a year 
gather to gape down at the main read- 
ing room, it seems to us the most 
fabulous institution in Washington. 
Ask Librarian Herbert F. Putnam 
pointblank and he will tell you cau- 
tiously that his is “probably the 
world’s largest library.” Certainly the 
Music Division is the richest on earth. 

Maestro of this musical El Dorado 
is an amiable pianist, Dr. Harold L. 
Spivacke. In a typical morning’s mail 
he may get letters from lawyers quar- 
reling over copyrights, universities 
looking for help in planning their 
musical programs, and libraries trying 
to locate songs. In the afternoon a 
group of Wisconsin lumberjacks may 
wander’in to record their songs for 
the Folk-Song Archive, and in the 
evening Dr. Spivacke may finish up by 
a concert at the Library auditorium, 
with the guest artists playing Bach 
on the Library’s Stradivarius violins. 

Such is the catholicity of the Music 
Division—from Bach to Lead Belly. 
A copy of every song copyrighted in 
the United States must be deposited at 
the Library, and at this moment some- 
one on Dr. Spivacke’s staff may be fil- 
ing away the manuscript of that death- 
less current ballad about the fishies 
that fam out to the fea. 

When you ask him which of the 
Library’s many treasures he is proud- 
est of, Dr. Spivacke only throws up 
his hands. Our private favorite is 
the Johann Strauss arrangement of 
The Daring Young Man on the Flying 
Trapeze. 
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Joseph Beck 


F COLONEL JOSEPH BECK should 

ever care to desert his apparently 
permanent job as Polish Foreign Min- 
ister, he could probably earn a com- 
fortable living in the movies, playing 
Count Dracula. 

“Mysterious,” “macabre,” “sinister” 
are words that pop up regularly in 
newspaper stories about Colonel Beck. 
Though he has been Poland’s Foreign 
Minister for seven years, only the 
meager outlines of his career are mat- 
ters of public knowledge. Long and 
lean, icy-smooth of manner, impecca- 
bly tailored and as snarlingly hand- 
some as any movie villain, he is said 
to be extremely attractive to women. 
However that may be, he is certainly 
highly unpopular both in Poland and 
abroad. Europe’s capitals call him 
“the most unpleasant Foreign Min- 
ister on the continent.” He has been 
openly accused of being an agent for 
Adolf Hitler. 

By an irony of international poli- 
tics, it is this morose and elegant aris- 
tocrat who speaks today in the name 
of peasant Poland; this slippery sol- 
dier-diplomat who is likely during the 
next few weeks to speak in behalf of 
all peace-loving powers. 

Although he directed the coup by 
which Poland, acting in league with 
Hungary and Germany, grabbed a 
share of Czechoslovakia last Septem- 
ber, Colonel Beck—now that Polish 
territory is threatened—has become a 
convert to peace and the status quo. 
He has obtained what democratic 
Czechoslovakia was never able to get; 
a British military alliance. Last fort- 
night, with the immense prestige of 
that alliance behind him, he rejected 
Hitler’s claims on Danzig in a 20 min- 
ute speech before the Sejm (Polish 
parliament) and thereby took his place 
as a kind of front man for world de- 
mocracy (see page 7). 


HOUGH the anti-Semitic Polish 

press ignores the fact and it seems 
to have had no effect on his dealings 
with the Nazis, Beck is not a pure 
“Aryan.” His ancestry has a strain 
of Flemish-Jew: He was born in Ga- 
licia, the Austrian part of pre-war 
Poland, to a family of the petty no- 
bility, on Oct. 4, 1894. In that year a 
socialist revolutionary later to be 
known as Marshal Joseph Pilsudski 
was editing a socialist paper and 
harassing the Tsar’s secret police in 
the Russian part of Poland. 

The two Josephs did not meet until 
1914. Beck, a tall boy not yet 20, was 
studying economics at the Academy of 
Commerce in Vienna wher war was 
declared. Pilsudski saw in the war a 
chance for Polish independence. With 
300 men—an army that grew to 14,000 





}—he invaded Russia, fighting on the 


Austrian side but with the sole hope 
of Polish independence. Joining the 
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Beck: Is His Bark Worse Than His Bite? 


Polish Legion, Beck fought with it 
until it broke up in 1916 in protest 
over Austrian refusal to treat it as a 
separate national army. 


Y THIS time Pilsudski had picked 

out Beck as a likely young man. 
When Poland declared her independ- 
ence in 1918, Beck was one of the 
first candidates chosen for the new 
Polish Ministry Staff College. He 
became a captain, then a major, and 
in the war with Russia in 1920, a 
colonel in the horse artillery. In 1922 
he turned up in Paris as a military 
attache of the Polish Embassy. 

He left rather suddenly. The Paris 
police decided he was seeing too much 
of a certain blonde, a German suspect- 
ed of being a spy. Never dreaming that 
this young man would one day be a 
foreign minister, the French authori- 
ties invited Colonel Beck to leave 
France. He has never forgotten the 
insult and with few exceptions his 
foreign policy till now has been con- 
sistently anti-French.~ 

At the time Beck’s homecoming train 
pulled into Warsaw, a new period of 
post-war Polish history was about to 
begin. The first, or land-grabbing 
period, had ended in March, 1923, 
when the eastern frontiers of Poland 
were definitely recognized by the 
treaty of Versailles and Riga. The sec- 
ond, or indecisive period, ended in 
May, 1926, when Marshal Pilsudski 
marched on Warsaw and made him- 
self Poland’s dictator. 

Beck came home just in time to get 
in on the third, or Pilsudski period. 
He became the old Marshal’s private 
secretary and right-hand man. In 1930 
Pilsudski put him in the Foreign Min- 
istry as an under secretary of state. 
While Foreign Minister Zaleski was in 
Geneva, Beck ran the office. In 1932 
he took over Zaleski’s job. He was then 
38—the youngest Foreign Minister in 
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the world. Even now, after sev 
years, he remains a boy wonder amo: 
top-ranking statesmen. 

Until Pilsudski died four years ag 
Beck simply carried out his comman« 
er’s orders. With the Marshal’s deat! 
the Colonel—the last minister to se. 
Pilsudski on his deathbed—inherite 
command of Polish diplomacy. Out 
ranked in home politics by mild, scho 
arly President Ignace Moscicki and b 
General Edward Smigly-Rydz, chief « 
the army, Beck is a dictator in his ow 
sphere: foreign policy. The Sejm Pa 
liament has no power to veto his « 
cisions. Once a year he appears bx 
fore the Sejm to make a courtes 
speech in which he urbanely revea 
nothing whatever. 


IS public appearances are spa 


ing. Once a month he and hi 
wife entertain resident diplomats; 


once a week they dine at a luxuriou 
Warsaw cafe; once a year they vaca 
tion briefly on the French Rivier 

Both Mme. Beck and the Colonel we: 

once divorced before they married 
-ach other. They are childless, bu 
Beck has one daughter by his firs 
wife. The present Mme. Beck, a strik 
ing blonde, plays an important role i 

his career. She is one of the mos! 
popular hostesses in Warsaw. 

Under Beck, Polish foreign policy 
has become considerably less nimble 
than it was under Pilsudski. The old 
Marshal, Russian-born, had an almos! 
Oriental knack of jumping, supple a 
a cat, from one alliance to another and 
of keeping France, Germany and Rus- 
sia all bidding for Polish favor. Aus 
trian-born Colonel Beck, on the con 
trary, has shown a distinct bias iv 
favor of Germany. So regularly has 
he upheld the German point of view 
on the League of Nations Council fo: 
the past three years, that he is know: 
in Geneva as. “Hitler’s whip.” 

After Pilsudski died, Germany stop 
ped paying for railway transit througl) 
the Polish Corridor. When Poland 
protested, Nazi Economics Ministe: 
Hjalmar Schacht saucily demanded th: 
Polish Corridor. Tough old Marsha! 
Pilsudski would not have let the Nazis 
get away with the impertinence; Beck 
did. Last March when Beck let Ge: 
many take Memel—a move Pilsudsk 
would have gone to war to prevent- 
Hitler apparently decided that Beck’ 
bark was worse than his bite. 

Poland can ill afford a war. Mor 
than 9,000,000 of her 33,400,000 peop! 
are unemployed. The Polish livin 
standard is fantastically low: mo! 
than 10,000,000 Poles spend no mor: 
than eight dollars each, a year. Poland 
imports less per capita than any othe 
European country. She is the chi 
minority state of Europe. She has ba: 
roads, weak industries, a patriotic b 
poorly mechanized army and a to) 
heavy bureaucracy. Beck has inheri! 
ed the enmity of the peasants, whos 
leaders Pilsudski executed or exiled. 

With these handicaps, the poke: 
faced Colonel must steer his natio 
through the coming showdown wit! 
Germany. How he will do it is as grea! 
a mystery as Colonel Beck himself. 
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RELIGION and SOCIETY 





Methodists: Twinges 


For a century the nation’s three 
biggest Methodist churches — Metho- 
dist Episcopal, Methodist Protestant 
and Methodist Episcopal, South—have 
been divided on racial and organiza- 
tional issues. When 900 delegates rep- 
resenting the three bodies met at Kan- 
sas City, Mo., two weeks ago they were 
firmly determined to weld their 8,000,- 
000 members into the largest Protes- 
tant denomination in the country 
(PATHFINDER, May 13). Last week 
the Unity Conference ended, its goal 
achieved. But like newly - healed 
wounds, the schisms that had been 
closed still caused some twinges of 
acute discomfort. 

First incident to mar the harmony 
gathering momentarily revived differ- 
ences between the North and South 
groups on the position of Negroes in 
the church. Debating a minor matter, 
the Rev. Lud H. Estes of Memphis, 
renn.,conference secretary, remarked: 
“As the old nigger says, I don’t want 
to seem to be persnickety ...” From 
the Northern delegates came a mur- 
mur of disapproval at the secretary’s 
choice of words. Several of the 44 
Negro delegates, representing 300,000 
Negro Methodists who will constitute 
an important unit in the new united 
church, leaped up in protest. 


Dr. Estes hastened to the micro- 
phone. Apologizing for “an inadvert- 
ent slip of the tongue,” he compared 
the situation with that of newlyweds 
who quarrel after the ceremony. “Let’s 
us make up,” he concluded. “I love 
you all.” 

Dissension on an issue unrelated to 
past quarrels developed when delegate 
Alf M. Landon, 1936 Republican Presi- 
dential nominee, tried to quash a reso- 
lution exempting Methodists who are 
“conscientious objectors” from mili- 
tary service. Pointing out that this 
esolution conflicted with one in com- 

mittee urging a munitions embargo 
against Japan, Landon said the church 
should not shirk ‘responsibility for 
possible results of the embargo reso- 
lution by protecting “conscientious ob- 
iectors.” Nevertheless, over Landon’s 
ingry objections, the conference 
udopted the resolution. Subsequently, 
the anti-Japanese proposal was killed. 

Heated debate also occurred at other 
points in the concluding sessions. 
Steps taken toward unity included 
nerging of the three churches’ pub- 
ishing houses, valued. at $8,000,000; 
consolidation of pension funds total- 
ng some $29,000,000; and selection of 
1940 as the date of the first General 
Conference of the new church. The 
itter move evoked protest from many 


‘Southern delegates. The North 
hureh’s greater wealth, they felt, 
vould give it a dominant voice 


at a conference held so soon after the 
inerger. 
Even Methodism’s traditional oppo- 


sition to liquor met some dissension. 
An effort to make expulsion of lay- 
men for any connection with the 
liquor traffic optional, rather ‘than 
compulsory, was voted down as a new 
Board of Temperance was established. 
The new board will work for “volun- 
tary total abstinence” and statutory 
prohibition. 


“Subway Friars” 


As the subway door bangs open, 
passengers look up from their news- 
papers. A shabby stranger, shaking 


with palsy, appears in the aisle. He 
holds out a tin cup and drones a hymn. 
The pas- 


“Poor fellow!” says a voice. 


International 


Valentine Got Orders to Press the Drive 


sengers rummage in their pockets and 
purses. Coins clink in the tin cup. 
Enacted hundreds of times in New 
York City subways, this scene is a 
typical modern example of one of the 
oldest rackets in the world. Because 
the act of giving money to a beggar 
makes the donor feel virtuous, beg- 
ging has thrived from the dawn of 
civilization. In the Orient, where 
most beggars are priests or pilgrims, 
mendicancy is deeply bound up with 
religion. In the Middle Ages, mendi- 
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“CLOSE-UP” 
of Achievement 


7 Limelighted leaders of business 

. sophisticated sociolites . . . 
people in the front rank of important 
activities always choose the Bellevue. 
it has distinguished friends all over 
the world. 


Include Historic Philadelphia in your Itinerary. 


BELLEVUE-STRATFORD 


IN PHILADELPHIA «+ cLAUDE H. BENNETT, Gen. Mer. 


ARE CATHOLICS LOGICAL? 


Should the Virgin Mary be adored? Is Jesus 
really present at Holy Communion? Is Confirma- 
tion necessary to salvation? What is Penance? 
These and hundreds of other questions convinc- 
ingly answered in this thought-provoking book. 
Should be read by all students of Religion. Send 








$1.00 to McDonnell Printing Co., 13 Hospital Ave., 
Danbury, Conn. 





HELPS YOU WIN CONTEST CASH 


CONTEST Tips 


Here are inside facts offered to the public for the first time. 
— brand-new creation is filled with startling contest writ- 

information every contest fan needs to help crash into 
BI G WINNINGS. Looks like a magazine but it’s not. Hailed 
as the pathway to GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY. Contains 
bundreds of heipful, actual winning entries in recent contests. 
Gives expert lessons which practically write your contest entries for 
you. Shows you the knack of making the hardest contests, my 
statements really easy. No earnest contestant can affor 
without this valuable manual. 





SPECIAL OFFER! S272, on'7 2% tocether wiv) your name 
dress pha nA ohoks bY we S 
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SERVICE A'si."b. 0. Box. on 





We don’t claim you're sure to get your man, 
BUT— if you're dull, logy, uninteresting due to 
constipation —try FEEN-A-MINT, the delicious 


chewing gum way to relief. It’s 80 easy and 
pleasant! You simply chew it to get its splendid 
benefits. That’s why folks say: “It seems just 
like magic.” Millions, young and old, rely on 


FEEN-A-MINT. Try it yourself ! 


FEEN-A-MINT scvcc'z 







Many Beautiful LowPrice designs. 
Write for Free Sample, Catalogue. 


1927-¥, Piedmont Rd.,Atlanta,Ga, 


ORIGINAL POEMS, SONGS 
FOR PUBLICATION AND RADIO 
and for submission to motion 
icture, record and transcrip- 


ion markets. 


Westmore Masic Corporation, Dept. 36F. Portland, Ore, 
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cant friars roamed Europe. Some of 
them genuinely preached poverty, 
others took up begging simply as an 
easy way to make a living. Because 
ordinary men could not tell fake piety 
from genuine, phony friars flourished. 

In New York City every year, pro- 
fessional panhandlers wheedle mil- 
lions of dollars from the sentimental 
citizenry. Last week, estimating the 
annual begging toll of $15,000,000, city 
Welfare Commissioner William Hod- 
son announced a drive to protect 
World’s Fair visitors from the hordes 
of shoelace and pencil salesman flock- 
ing to town for the Fair. He asked 
operators of all subway, elevated and 
bus lines to post netices reminding the 
public that relief is available to all 
the genuinely needy and that to give 
to “fakes and phonies” is to rob intel- 
ligent, organized charities of funds. 

Then Police Commissioner Lewis 
Valentine got instructions from Mayor 
Fiorello LaGuardia to press the drive 
against beggars. Bulk of this work 
will fall on Valentine’s Mendicant 
Squad, which specializes in controlling 
begging in Gotham, and which police- 
men consider one of the worst jobs 
on the force. 

According to a recent New Yorker 
magazine survey, the city is victimized 
by some six to seven thousand career 
beggars. They include “phony crips” 
(fake cripples), “blinkies” (sham blind 
men), “flickers” (beggars who throw 
fits), “divers” who dig in ashcans to 
arouse sympathy, and “nibblers” who 
stand pathetically before bakery win- 
dows, gnawing on crusts. One per 
cent of the city’s mendicants are col- 
lege graduates, three per cent have 
some college training. Blind beggars 
have a community of their own in 
Brooklyn, and a lobby of their own 
at the state capitol in Albany. 

Beggars work 12 to 18 hours a day 
and usually save their money. They 
prefer begging to WPA because the 
pickings are better. A “joyrider’— 
legless beggar—on a busy corner can 
make from $40 to $80 a week. 

a 


Briefs 


q Following the U. S. Public Health 
Service’s nationwide campaign against 
venereal disease, six states have al- 
ready passed laws requiring blood 
tests before issuance of marriage li- 
censes, and similar measures are pend- 
ing in nine other states, a survey show- 
ed last week. Blood tests are now re- 
quired in 16 states; 10 others demand 
certificates of freedom from venereal 
disease before marriage; another four 
impose penalties for marriage between 
infected persons. 


@ Though Bible sales in Europe 
during 1938 shot to an all-time high of 
1,660,000, sales in Germany slumped 
31,000, the International Bible So- 
ciety learned at its annual meeting in 
London. World sales of the holy 
book, printed in 732 languages and 
dialects, totaled 11,039,491 volumes—a 
drop of 279,084. Biggest decrease was 
in war-torn China, where sales fell 
nearly a million copies. ' 
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WOMEN IN 


Sex in Sports 


Not until 1928 were girl athletes 
allowed to compete in the Olympic 
Games. Since then they have multi- 
plied like blue-bottle flies and become 
just as gaudy. Next to bathing beau- 
ties, the girl softball and basketball 
players are most spectacular. Their 
hundreds of teams make money and 
are good advertising for the businesses 
that, sponsor their games. 

That the popularity of these girl 
athletes lies not so much in their 
ability as in their physical charms was 
the pained conclusion at the eastern 
district meeting of thé Women’s Di- 
vision of the National Amateur Ath- 
letic Federation two weeks ago. Al- 
most unanimously, delegates con- 
demned “exploitation” of girls in ab- 





breviated costumes, and “putting sex 
into sports.” 

Softball leagues “promoted by ball 
and bat stores, and even by morti- 
cians” have a bad influence, particu- 
larly on young schoolgirls, said Miss 
Ethel Bowers of the National Recrea- 
tion Association. 

“We have got to get away from the 
Amazon-type woman in commercial 
sports, whose feminine charms are 
played above sportsmanship and some- 
times ability,” she said, “and away 
from the Follies Bergere games and 
musical comedy spectacle . . . Com- 
mercial interests are luring amateur 
athletes into their ranks, particularly 
young girls who travel over the coun- 
try without proper chaperonage and 
go in for cocktail and pajama parties. 
. . . We are interested in sportsman- 
ship rather than showmanship.” 

Another speaker, Dr. John Brown, 
of the Y.M.C.A.’s national council, 
called the exploitation of girls a 
“racket,” and advised physical educa- 
tion teachers to switch the imagina- 
tion of their pupils to tennis, skating, 


THE NEWS 


badminton, volleyball and other game, 
not yet invaded by the commercia! 
minded. - 


“Merry Hell” 


Few are the women whose finge: 
nails have not poked holes through the 
tips of their best gloves. Last week, 
a preventive seemed to be in sight. 

A New York department store had 
just awarded $1,000 to a pretty, blonde 
Ohio girl for inventing a machine that 
would make possible mass production 
of her famous “three dimensional” 
glove, which allows free finger action 
and space for long finger nails. 

The new gloves, which were’ first 
introduced as an expensive, handmade 
fashion last fall, differ from the tra- 
ditional pattern by having a narrow 











International 


Popularity of Girl Athletes Was Traced to Physical Charms Rather than to Ability 


“wall” of material running up, down 
and over the top of each finger. The 
old, triangular bunching of seams at 
the finger tips is thus abolished. 
U-shaped, instead of triangular, space 
between each finger allows freedom 
of movement. According to manu- 
facturers, these gloves represent the 
first radical change in glove design 
in 3,000 years. 

The real name of the girl who in- 
vented them is Gladys Whitcomb, but 
professionally it is Merry Hull. Be- 
cause her design has outmoded its en- 
tire product, the glove industry calls 
her “Merry Hell.” 

Merry Hull just happened on he: 
famous glove idea, but it was no acci 
dent that she was able to draw u) 
accurate specifications for it, make a 
good looking sample and later, when 
manufacturers needed it, design an in 
tricate machine for mass production 
All her life she has studied and prac 
ticed crafts and design. Her first train 
ing was in leather work, given by he: 
father, a manual training instructor. 
Later on, in high school at Colunibus, 
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0., she studied costume jewelry man- 
ufacture. Before coming to New York 
less than three years ago, she had done 
extensive work in typography, and 
even furniture design. 

Although Merry Hull and her com- 
mercial artist husband are fond of 
volf and horseback riding, they spend 
most of their time plotting out new 
inventions. She says she is going broke 
paying for patents. And now she 
wants to design household equipment 
and automobiles. 
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STYLE HIGHLIGHTS 


$027—In this season of sheer frocks, slips are blos- 
ming out with lace-trimmed tops. The taffeta petti- 
at with dust ruffle is chic too, and rustles under 
lany an outfit. Designed for 12 to 20 and 30 to 40. 
\ 16, slip, requires 2%¢ yards 39 inch fabric; petti- 
at, 2 yards. 

4063—Basque dresses are high in favor with the ’teen 
ge girl. Here the bodice front joins the skirt in 


either a double scallop or a point. Designed for 10 to 


18. A 14 requires 3 yards 39 inch fabric. 


9777—The matron who wants slenderizing and 
ithful dresses in her wardrobe will take special de- 
ght in this soft shirtwaist style. Here the bodice 


Nas a scalloped closing, and the skirt a graceful flare 


esigned for 34 to 48 


A 36 requires 37, yards 36 
h fabric. 


Price of patterns 15c each. Send for our Pattern 
Book, and see how easily you can add to the joys 
of everyday and “‘special’’ events with the latest 


frocks, and outfits exactly suited to your style. 
The price of this book alone is 15c; book and a 


pattern together, 25c. Address Pattern Editor, 
PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
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NAMES 


“I don’t mind wives leaving me but 
I strenuously object to their sneaking 
off with my best books,” actor JOHN 
BARRYMORE once complained. Last 
week Barrymore, touring the middle- 
west in the comedy, “My Dear Chil- 
dren,” filed suit for separation from 
his fourth wife, ELAINE BARRIE, 
and sued her, her mother, and a finan- 
cial agent on charges of having “ma- 
liciously” conspired to defraud him of 
“works of art, statuettes, paintings, 
rugs, books, two Packard cars” and 
$300,000. 





Usually trigger-quick at repartee, 
65-year-old Secretary of Interior HAR- 
OLD ICKES lost his poise when re- 
porters asked about rumors that his 
26-year-old bride of less than a year 
was soon to become a mother. Blush- 





International 


Mr. and Mrs. Robert Ickes Were Elopers 


ing, he stammered, “I have hopes.” A 
few days later Ickes learned that his 
foster-son ROBERT, 25, clerk at a 
Pittsburgh light company, had eloped 
with Marcelle Charlotte Levine, 19 and 
just out of girls’ school. 

Having tried  exhibition-running 
against horses, leading a band, direct- 
ing a Cleveland, O., playground, work- 
ing for the WPA, captaining a touring 
baskefball team, stump-speaking for 
the Republican party, selling for a 
New York distillimg corporation and 
running his own dry-cleaning shop, 
Negro Olympic track star JESSE 
OWENS filed a petition in bankruptcy. 

In his 34th year on the bench, just 
before judiciary committees of the 
New York State Legislature were to 
consider impeaching him on charges 
that he must have known of smug- 
gling activities that recently brought 
his wife a three-month jail term, Jus- 
tice EDGAR J. LAUER of the New 
York Supreme Court resigned. 











WOMEN vite 40’s 


‘Need Not Lose Charm! 


Here’s good advice for women from 38 to 62 who 
worry about those annoying symptoms which often 
attend this stage of life. Life can rhaps be even 
richer for you now than 20 ever dreamed— 


Just get more fresh air, 8 hrs. sleep and if you 
need a reliable “woman’s” tonic—take famous 
Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound, made 
especially for women. It helps Nature build up 
more physical resistance, thus helps calm jittery 
nerves, lessen distress from female functional dis- 
orders and gives more energy to enjoy life. 


For over 60 years one woman has told another bow 
to go “smiling thru” with this beneficial tonic. 


Pinkham’s is WELL WORTH trying! 


Lydia & Pokbami 


VEGETABLE COMPOUND 


“UNCORK’ YOUR 





CORN 
THIS EASY WAY 









WHAT ARELIEF 
WHEN CORNS GO 


oT 


ORNS are caused by pressure and friction. 
They go deep into your toe — press against 
sensitive nerves, often cause intense pain. 


Don’t suffer needlessly when it’s so easy to re- 
move corns. Just put a scientific Blue-Jay pad 
neatly over the corn, It relieves pain quickly by 
removing pressure. The special Blue-Jay medi- 
cated formula on the pad acts on the corn— gently 
loosens it so it can be lifted right out. You have 
glorious relief. Then simply by avoiding pressure 
and friction which pve = | your corns you can 
prevent their coming back! 


If you suffer from corns follow the example of 


millions and get quick relief this —_— 
easy way. Get Blue-Jay Corn Plasters =D 
BAVERE CORN 
BLACK oe PLASTERS 


today—only 25¢ for 6. 

*A plug of dead cells root-like in form and position, If 
left may serve as focal point for renewed development. 
LEE 


STOP 


shopping around for a 
club that suits you. Get 
your pencil now and 


MAKE UP YOUR 
OWN CLUB 


Five jorbne Year 91.60 


Any 4 in Addition to PATHFINDER 


—American Fruit Grower Home Friend 
—American Poultry —Home Arts Needlecraft 
Journal aeire Wer zine 
—Breeder’ — orn Wor 
ty ee —Mother’s Home Life 
—Cloverleaf American —Nat’l. Live Stock 


Producer 
© ~~ —Plymouth Rock Monthly 
—Country some —Poultry Magazine 
—Everybody’s Poultry —Rhode Island Red 
Magazine Journal 



















—Farm Journal —s ful F. i 
—Good Stories — ee World - 
—Home Circle X PATHFINDER 


Offer Not Good Outside the 48 States 


Magazines MUST all go to one address. No change or 
substitution permitted. Check magazines wanted and 
send this advertisement with remittance to 

PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C, 
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MOVIE WORLD 
Tabloid Plays 


A 25-year-old girl, Ellen Spencer, 
believes she has the solution to film 
exhibitors’ worrisome double feature 
problem: replacement of Class B “fill- 
ers” with tabloid versions -of good 
stage plays. Moreover, it was being 
seriously considered by some big ex- 
hibitors last week. 

Although she is its chief press agent 
now, the idea is not Miss Spencer’s 
own. Several years ago, when she 
was learning how to act with a stock 
company, sound pictures came along. 
Many stock companies went under, but 
hers did not because the owner, 
Charles Gifford, hit upon the notion 
of presenting an abbreviated play and 
full-length motion picture on the same 
program. Miss Spencer helped con- 
dense the plays. 

Since then, she says she has proved 
the feasibility of the plan. With tab- 
loid versions of such stage successes 
as “The Last Mile” and “The Pursuit 
of Happiness,” she has replaced the 
second feature in several Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey theaters. At- 
tendance has never dropped, even with 
an increase in price; in one theater 
receipts were doubled. 

Although she has thus far presented 
only one-act plays with a minimum of 
actors and scenery, Miss Spencer be- 
lieves that mass application of her plan 
could provide more pretentious offer- 
ings. An organization of, say, 50 thea- 
ter chains with 50 acting units could 
rotate programs in member theaters 
as often as it desired. 

In addition to abolishing Class B 
pictures, which Miss Spencer says are 
a drag on cinematic progress, the plan 
would provide jobs for unemployed 
actors, unite the entertainment forces 
of stage and screen, and give small 
towns their first taste of legitimate 
drama. It is not planned to show Miss 
Spencer’s tabloid plays in cities al- 
ready containing legitimate theaters. 











You'll Be Seeing 

Tell No Tales (M-G-M): -Melvyn 
Douglas seems wedded to amateur de- 
tective work. This time he’s editor of 
a newspaper that is suspended by a 
stony-hearted publisher even though 
Douglas has the solution to a kidnap- 
ing right in his pocket. Almost single- 
handed, Douglas solves the kidnaping 
(though what happened to the victim 
is still a mystery), saves the school- 
teacher (Louise Platt) who witnessed 
it and revives the good old Guardian. 
It is refreshing to note that this 
film is without romance and, still, is 
entertaining. 

Lucky Night (M-G-M): Both Myrna 
Loy and Robert Taylor were in their 
best form while making this comedy- 
romance, but the script writers were 
not. Things start out swiftly and 
amusingly with the gambling exploits 





Myrna Cannot Quite Overcome the Script 


of the job-hunting heiress and the job- 
hunting smart guy, but become painful 
after the champagne marriage. Myrna 
turns out to be a conventional, curtain- 
buying housewife, and Bob still wants 
to have fun. The picture has too 
much hollow philosophizing and too 
many futile attempts at whimsical 
banter. 

Confessions of a Nazi Spy (Warner 
Bros): Because it takes sides in the 
current name-calling contest with Ger- 
many, this picture has aroused more 
talk than many better ones, perhaps 
rightly so. Hollywood being what it 
is, it took courage to call Nazis “Nazis” 
and to depict the scattered Nazi activi- 
ties in the U, S. as part of a planned 
campaign against democracy. As it 
stands, the picture is broad melodrama 
and a timely warning to be on guard 
against subversive activities. Unfor- 
tunately, it degrades itself by painting 
all Nazis an adulterated black and by 
using stock tricks to arouse emotional 
hatred. However, it’s a film to see. 
The cast is subordinate to the plot, but 
does a good job. Edward G,. Robin- 
son plays Leon Turrou, the G-man who 
uncovered a Nazi spy ring last year; 
Paul Lukas is the spy leader; Francis 
Lederer and Lya Lys, a newcomer, are 


underlings. Actors who portray Hit- 
ler, Goering and Goebbels remain 
anonymous. 
oo 
Flickers 
Gg “Snow White and the. Seven 


Dwarfs” has broken the world record 
for film grosses. In 15 months it has 
made $6,740,000; the former record- 
holder, “The Singing Fool” (1928) 
made $5,000,000. Last week, Walt Dis- 
ney had withdrawn the cartoon from 
U.S. showing, but expected an addi- 
tional $2,000,000 from foreign sources. 


@ In 1925,~blondes constituted 83 
per cent of all women in the movies; 
today, the blonde stars can be counted 
on both hands. Practical photograph- 
ers say it’s because the difficulty of 
lighting blonde hair adds $20,000 to 
the cost of each picture. 
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ON THE AIR- 


Television: Fear, Fight 


If fear breeds respect, then the new 
industry, television, was probably th 
most highly respected infant in th 
world last week. Every faction in th: 
field of entertainment feared the ri\ 
alry of this new little brother, bu: 
most jittery of all was the motion pic- 
ture industry. 

Officials were still worried over con 
tents of the previous week’s report o 
television by the Motion Picture Pro- 
ducers and Distributors of Americ: 
(the Hays office). Its essence was a 
warning: Television will hurt motio: 
picture exhibitors more than any) 
thing else, probably by 1940 or 1941 
particularly if the idea is allowed to 
develop that television will mea: 
movies at home instead of in the thea- 
ter. “It would seem wise,” said th 
report, “to combat this idea at once.” 

Most important protective step 
against television, it was suggested. 
would be to move toward instead o! 
away from it: “Many exhibitors wil! 
soon have to start installing larg: 
screen television equipment .. . It 
may be that the ultimate fate of all 
motion picture theaters will depend on 
how this development is handled 
Theater television is of the utmost im- 
portance, for it now seems as if... it 
will be developéd more rapidly than 
home television.” These conclusions 
were drawn from observations in Eng- 
land where Scophony, Ltd., manufac- 
turers of television equipment, have 
leased all the theaters in the Orpheun 
Circuit for televised programs of news 
events. : 

Meanwhile movie producers wer 
advised to make improvements. “Faults 
in pictures that today can be tolerate: 
if not eliminated,” said the report 
“will permit television to show in 
the home a better picture in some re 
spects than we show in the theater.” 
As an example, it was predicted tha! 
sound in television “will be far ahead 
of anything now heard in pictures or 
over the radio...” 

Theater men nevertheless have 4 
good chance to protect some of their 
interests, if they act soon enough, The) 
can ask the Federal Communications 
Commission to set aside certain fre- 
quencies for theater television, and 
thus prevent the public from tuning 
in on their special programs. “It,may 
well be,” the report added, “that at th: 
box office of the motion picture thea- 
ter television will make its first profit.” 

From an entirely different sourc: 
last week came another indication o! 
how important television already is 
Three unions, affiliates of the A. F. of 
L., were squabbling among themselv« 
over the right to organize televisio: 
performers. They were: Actors Equit) 
Association (legitimate) ; the American 
Federation of Radio Artists, and the 
Screen Actors’ Guild. After a length) 
discussion, rumors said, the plum wa> 
handed to the veteran, Equity. 
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PANAMA CANAL— 


(Continued from page 4) 


In the next 300 years ideas for a 
canal cropped up repeatedly in the 
thoughts of men and the plans of na- 
‘ions. France was first to act. 

In 1869 Ferdinand de Lesseps had 
completed the great sea-level Suez 
Canal connecting the Mediterranean 
ind Red seas at a cost of $80,000,000. 
When it proved profitable, de Lesseps 
urned his attention to the Panama 
sthmus and began work in 1883. 
In 1889 de Lesseps gave up, his com- 
pany bankrupted by technical diffi- 
culties, disease and corrupt manage- 

ent. Nevertheless, a liquidator or- 
vanized a new French company and 

ork began in 1894. 

Prospects of a foreign-owned isth- 

ian canal had been making Ameri- 


Colombia was less easily handled. 
Negotiations with her under the 
Spooner bill culminated in the Hay- 
Herran treaty in 1903, a treaty which 
would have given the United States the 
right to build the canal formerly held 
by the French. But the Colombian 
Senate ended its session -without rati- 
fying the treaty. 


. «« Oct. 31 to Nov. 13 


That was Oct. 31, 1903. On Nov. 3 
Panama revolted, with at least, there 
is evidence to show, the foreknowl- 
edge of the United States. When Co- 
lombian troops landed in Panama to 
suppress the rebellion, U. S. marines 
halted them. On Nov. 7 the United 
States recognized the New Republic of 
-anama, and on Nov. 13 signed the 
treaty with Panama, which gave the 
United States control of the 10-mile- 








International 


At Miraflores Locks, Ships Are Dropped 54 Feet to the Pacific Sea-Level Section 


ans uneasy. Finally the U. S. acted. 
In 1899 Congress created an Isthmian 
Canal Commission to make a study of 
feasible routes for a canal. Two were 
found best—Panama and Nicaragua— 
but the latter was recommended be- 
use of the difficulties involved in 
vetting the necessary rights for the 
Panama route. Faced with the possi- 
bility of a competitive canal, the sec- 
nd French company gave in. They 
lecided to sell their plant_in 1901, and 
btained permission from Colombia to 
lo so. Thereupen, the Isthmian Canal 
Commission reversed itself and ad- 
ised adoption of the Panama route. 


. »« Dynamic Mr. Roosevelt 


U. S. President at the time was dy- 
amic Theodore Roosevelt. His sub- 
equent methods of acquiring the Pan- 

1a Canal Zone make up what many 
believe today to have been as un- 
leasant a series of executive actions 

any in the nation’s life. 

In 1902 Congress passed the Spooner 
bill. This authorized the Panama 
ute if the French property could be 
ught for $40,000,000 and the neces- 
iry right of way secured from Co- 
mbia, . The Frénch accepted. 


wide Panama Cana] Zone for the sum 
of $10,000,000 and an annual rental 
of $250,000. 

That the United States was a virtual 
partner to the Panamanian revolution, 
few doubt today. In 1911, during a 
speech at the University of California, 
Roosevelt seemed to admit it. Said he: 
“I took the Canal Zone, and let Con- 
gress debate.” 

American occupation of the Panama 
Canal Zone began 35 years ago last 
week. Ten vears later the canal was 
opened to commerce. There was no 
doubt that the job done was the great- 
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DOCTOR’S FORMULA 


GREAT SUCCESS FOR UGLY SURFACE 


PIMPLES 


PRAISED FROM COAST TO COAST! 


If you’re discouraged about unsightly 
surface blotches, here’s REAL help: 
Powerfully soothing, liquid Zemo (a phy- 
sician’s formula) quickly relieves itching 
soreness—then its 10-different effective 
medicants start right in to help nature 
promote FAST healing. Stainless, invisi- 
ble. 854, 60¢, $1. One trial convinces! 
Real severe cases may need the $1.25 
EXTRA Strength Zemo. All drug stores. 





NJOY WELCOME RELIEF 


A new discovery, MINUS-SINUS, brings 
happy relief from misery caused by Sinus 
. and Nasal infections, headaches, mental 
fatigue, colds, —— a taste and breath. Re- 
ioves ™m ucus, Cleanses est nasal canals, 
sanitation. NO HARMFUL DRUGS. — 


FREE TRIAL Make this 10 Day test for proof. You 


judge. Just send name and add » 
and ONLY 10ctocover handlingand tage for 10DayFree 
Supply. Don’t delay—Write today for this generous offer! 
APPROVED PRODUCTS LTD., LAB, 5-A 
OAK PARK, ILLINOIS 


STOP POISONING 
YOUR BODY. 


FOOD! 


Science now knows that much 
sickness is the result of wrong 
eating and living! Dozens of 
common ailments are today be- 
ing corrected by merely chang- 

ing eating and liv- 
Fe oa t ing habits! If you 


want to get back on 


i the road to health, 
commen attment BOOK LEARN to EAT 


John X. Loughran, noted health lecturer, author, 
radio commentator, shows in the new free book, 
“HEALTH REGAINED”, how you can learn and 
apply these vital health principles in the privacy of 
your own home. Send for this free illustrated book 
now. Learn which foods may be making your con- 
dition worse—which act as medicines. The book ig 
FREE. Write today. A penny postcard will do. 
20TH CENTURY HEALTH INSTITUTE 
742 S. Hill St., Los Angeles, Calif. Dept.18 SI 


‘LEARN MORE ABOUT 


ARTHRITIS 


Read this 8,000-word treatise——“Arthritis 
and Rheumatism”—in plain, everyday lan- 
guage it reveals interesting facts that suffer- 
ers should know! 

The latest 1939 edition is just off the press, 
and a free copy will be mailed without obliga. 
tion to anyone sending their address promptly 
to the author, H. P. Clearwater, Ph. D., 
209-H St., Hallowell, Maine. 


Send now for the 
FREE BOOK if 
you suffer from 
RHEUMATISM 
INDIGESTION 
SKIN DISORDERS 


OVERWEICHT 
CONSTIPATION 
NERVOUSNESS 
or some other 





TREATMENT mailed 
on Free Trial. If 
satisfied, send $1; if 
not, it’s Free. Write 
me for your treat- 


ment today. 
W.K. STERLINE, 817 Ohio Ave, Sidney. Ohio 









ages your ap 


you. You 


rance. Stop 


"LOOK YOUNGER 
With This Correct 


RUPTURE SUPPORT 


If you worry about rupture it shows in your looks and 
our rupture worries with the 
Brooks Appliance. Its PATENTED AIR CUSHION 
holds securely and comfortably. It is made for you individ- 
ually, yet costs no more than mony stock store trusses. Over 
9000 doctors have ordered the B 

their patients. Sent on trial to prove what it will do for 
ust be satisfied. Send for full information 
mailed in plain envelope. Address— 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CO., 519-H State St., Marshall, Mich. 


Since 1897 Spectalists tn the Manufacture and Fiiting of 
Appliances for ali forms of Reductble Hernta. 


OOKS for themselves or 
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est engineering achievement of the age. 

For that fact two men were chiefly 
responsible. One was Alabama-born 
Colonel William Crawford Gorgas, an 
Army surgeon. The other was New 
York-born Colonel George Washington 
Goethals, an Army engineer. 

Disease—yellow fever and malaria 
—-had contributed largely to the de- 
feat of the French in the Canal Zone. 
With an average working force of 10,- 
200 men, they had lost 22,189 men in 
a nine-year period. Sent to the Canal 
Zone in 1904 as chief sanitary officer, 
Gorgas waged a dramatic fight on the 
carrier of both diseases—the mosquito. 
Fighting with oil, fumigants, sewers, 
screens, he brought both virtually 
under control within three years. With 
an average working force of 33,000, 
the Americans lost fewer than 4,000 
men from disease in nine years. 


. . e Another Contribution 


Goethals’ contribution was a stern 
but extremely efficient administration. 
He finished the canal a year ahead of 
schedule, despite some 30 tremendous 
earth slides, mostly at the treacher- 
ous Gaillard Cut, 

From deep water in the Atlantic to 
deep water in the Pacific, the canal is 
50 miles long. Contrary to popular be- 
lief, it does not run east and west, but 
northwest to southeast, so that its 
Pacific end is actually 27 miles east of 
its Atlantic end. 

Passage through the canal takes 
about eight hours. At the Atlantic end, 
a ship enters Cristobal Bay and moves 
at sea level for seven miles until if 
reaches Gatun Locks. These locks 
raise the ship 85 feet in three steps to 
the level of Gatun Lake—second- 
largest man-made lake in the world 
(largest: Lake Mead at Boulder Dam). 
Across Gatun Lake the ship travels 24 
miles to the north end of Gaillard Cut, 
thence eight miles through the cut to 
Pedro Miguel Locks Here the ship 
drops 31 feet in one step to Miraflores 
Lake. A mile across this lake are the 
Miraflores Locks, which drop the ship 
another 54 feet to the Pacific sea-level 
section of the canal, which runs eight 
miles to the Bay of Panama. 


..- An American Pride 


Despite the shady method of its 
acquisition, the Panama Canal is 
worthy of American pride. Financial- 
ly, it is an asset; its net revenues 
amount to about $15,000,000 annually, 
almost enough to pay 3 per cent in- 
terest on the capital indebtedness. The 
American people are its sole owners. 
Moreover, it has made the U. S. Navy 
a two-edged sword. 


Today the totalitarian states are 
restless. So long as they are, some 


will argue that the nation’s security 
demands an additional set of locks at 
Panama, some an additional canal 
through Nicaragua. Eventually, un- 
less European tension eases, one or 
the other will probably be undertaken. 
For apparently an old proverb is 
rapidly becoming a national] slogan. 
That proverb is: “Better be safe than 
sorry.” 
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PASTIME and SMILES 





Square Solution 

The accompanying illustration 
shows how really easy it is to form 
a perfect square from the five differ- 
ent sized and shaped pieces shown last 
week. The little 
square fits snuggly 
into the crook of 


the  odd-shaped, 
five-sided piece. 
One of the tri- 


angles forms the 

lower right-hand 

corner of the 

square. The tip 

of the pointed, five-sided piece then 
fits into the angle formed by the little 
square and the triangle, while the 
other triangle fits in at the upper left- 
hand corner to complete the square. 





Brain Teaser 


Some boys found a large quantity 
of marbles. In a scuffle for them A 
seized two-thirds of the total, but B 
snatched three-eighths of A’s grab 
away from him, and C took one-tenth 
more. D ran off with all A had left 
except one-seventh, which E after- 
wards secured for himself.. Then A 
and C jointly set upon B who, in the 
conflict, let fall one-half of what he 
had, which was equally picked up by 
D and E. B then knocked down C’s 
container and they all scuffled anew 
for what it contained; of which A got 
one-fourth, B one-third, D two-seven- 
ths and C and E equal shares of what 
was left. D then struck three-fourths 
of what A and B last acquired out of 
their hands, but they, with difficulty, 
recovered five-eighths of them in equal 
shares again. However, the other 
three carried off one-eighth apiece. 
After this they called a truce and 
agreed that one-third of the whole 
quantity left by A at first should be 
equally divided among them. After 
this distribution, how many of the 
original quantity of marbles remained 
with each competitor? Answer next 
week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—The price 
of the eggs was eight cents per dozen. 
———————_o—r oS 


Smiles 

Sally—I suppose you never thought 
seriously of marrying? 

Mikhail—Sure I did. So I didn’t. 

Deacon Jones—How am de collec- 
tions ovah at yo’ church, Brudder 
Rastus? 

Rastus — Well, I ain’t had to stop 
lately in de middle ob de collection 
to go empty de box. 


Briton (boasting)—You know, the 
sun never sets on the British Empire. 
U. Sian—Of course not. It wouldn’t 
do to trust an Englishman in the dark. 


Author Bjones—How do you like n 
books? 

Friend Pryce—I’m stuck on two 
them. 

Author Bjones — Which 
they? 

Friend Pryce—The two I bought. 


two a 


Mrs. Noowedd—Oh, Henry, darlin 
[ can’t find my engagement ring. 
can’t even think: where I could ha 
lost it. 

Noowedd—It’s all right, 
found it in my trouser pocket. 


dear; 


Farmer—Do you guarantee th 
clover seed? 

Merchant—Guarantee? I should sa 
so! If that seed doesn’t come up, yo 
bring it back’ and we'll refund you 
money. 





Officer (sternly at 3 a.m.)—See here 


young fellow! You're out a bit late, aren’! 


you? 


; 


Reveller—Yes, perhaps I am, Officer; 
but it’s the only chance us pedestrians get 


nowadays. 


Axel—They say that when two peo 
ple live together they grow to look 
like each other. 

Ilene—In that case you can conside: 
my refusal final, 





Quiggle—That man Chuggwater is 
a genius. 
Dinocan—Who supports him? 


Roberta—Did you count with a dais\ 
to see if Jack loves you? 

Ruth—No indeed; it 
turned out wrong. 
leafed clover. 


hav 
thre: 


might 
I used a 


Teacher—Now, children, a collision 
is two things coming together unex 
pectedly. Johnny, give me an ex- 
ample. 

Johnny (shyly) —Twins? 


Mrs. Chubbwitt—My husband is 
deceitful fellow; sometimes I almost 
lose patience with him. 

Mrs. Scallop—What’s he done nov 

Mrs. Chubbwitt—Last night he pre- 
tended to believe me when I could sce 
very well that he knew I was fibbing. 
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PPORTUNITIE 


____BABY CHICKS 


HERE'S A S A BARGAIN: Big, strong, livable electric- 
hatched chicks. Bloodtested. Prepaid. White and 
Brown Leghorns $6.40 per hundr White Rocks, 
Barred Rocks, White Wyandottes, Reds, Buff Orping- 
ons, $6.90. Steele’s Hatchery, Box 132, Wellsville. Mo. 


MINERAL WATER CRYSTALS 


BAKERWELL MINERAL WATER CRYSTALS © Guar- 
anteed Quick Relief—For aches, pains, and * 

gishness caused by noes acid and constipation. 

gallon size box, $1.00. Baker Hotel iaineral 

Water Compa: ~* Wells, Texas. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


INV ENTORS:’ Write immediately for two free books, 
“Patent Protection’ and “Selling an Invention.’ 
Explain many interesting points to inventors. “‘Evi- 
dence of Tnvention”’ form enclosed. Reasonable fees, 
forty-one years’ experience. Avoid risk of delay. Ad- 
dress: Victor J. Evans & Co., Registered Patent At- 
rneys, 127-E, Victor Building, Washington, D. C. 


INV ENTORS—Write for new Free book, “Patent Guide 

yr the Inventor,’’ and “‘Record of Invention’’ form. 
No ) charge for preliminary information. Clarence A. 
o'Brien & Hyman Berman, Registered Patent At- 
rneys, 698-F Adams Building, Washington, D. C. 


PHOTO FINISHING 
































THE PHOTO MILL. IMMEDIATE SERVICE! Roll 
developed, printed, and choice of two enlargements, 
e tinted enlargement, or eight reprints, coin. 
Reprints 2c. The Photo Mill, Box 629-H, Minne- 
polis, Minn. _ 
AT LAST! ALL YOUR SNAPSHOTS In Natural 


Colors. Roll developed, 8 Natural Color Prints, only 
25¢ Reprints, 3c. Amazingly beautiful. Natural 
Color Photo, Janesville, Wisconsin. 


PROMPT SERVICE—GUARANTEED WORK. Two 
beautiful Portrait Type Doubleweight enlargements, 
ght neverfade gloss prints, each roll 25c. Dubuque 
Fr m Service, Dubuque, Iowa. 


FR EE SNAPSHOTS. Mail This Ad With Two nega- 
ves for sample Artisto Snapshots in free photo 
lbum. Artiste, Box 119-Y, Rockford, Tl. 


WO BEAUTIFUL Professional Double Weight En- 








rgements, eight lifetime prints, 25c. Prompt— 
reful. Film mailers Free. May’s Photo Shop, 
rosse, Wis. 





LL DEVELOPED, Eight Guaranteed “prints, ~ ‘Two 
Pro fessional Doubleweight Enlargements, 25c. Quick 
ervice. Peerless Photo Shop, LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 


8 SNAPPY 4x6 ENLARGEMENTS from your roll. 
Send 25e—mail to Wisconsin Film pervice, West- 
lem, Wis. 

ROLL DEVELOPED, 8 prints, painted enlargement— 
25c. Reprints, 3c. Fast service. Janesville Film, 

4-51, Janesville, Wisconsin. 

ROLL DEVELOPED, 2 prints each negative 25c. En- 
largement coupon. Willards, Box 3535-T, Cleve- 

land, Ohio. a? 

TWO BEAUTIFUL wide border enlargements, 8 snappy 
prints, 25c. Sunbeam Film Service, LaCrosse, Wis., 

Box 876. on 

ROLL DEVELOPED. Two Glossy Enlargements (1 
colored) 8 prints 25c. Arbor Service, 47, Joliet, 

Iilinois. 5 

20 REPRINTS 25c. Films develo two prints each 
negative 25c. Skrudland, 6444-57 Diversey, Chicago. 

ROLL DEVELOPED, 2 prints each negative 25c. En- 
largement coupon. rtcraft, Box 1822-T, Wash- 

ington, D.C 

16 PRINTS with roll 25c. 
Ogden, Utah. 























16 reprints 25c; Rex Photo, 





SALESMEN WANTED a 
BOTH MEN AND WOMEN to represent Pathfinder, 
part or full time. If experienced so state. Address: 
Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 
SONG POEMS WANTED 
SONGWRITERS: Send your poem today for imme- 
a diate consideration. ichard Brothers, 14 Woods 
lilding, t, Chicago. 
oRIGanAl [AL POEMS, SONGS WANTED for ‘or publication, 
radio. Westmore Music Corporation, Dept. 36E, 
Portland, Ore. 














BETO SL 
LOOK! Milder, golden smoking or rich ripe chewing, 
four pounds, postpaid, $1.00. Riverside Ranch, 
121, Hazel, Kentucky. 





—— SSS 
HAY FEVER — A 
ASTHMA British Missionary 
from India com- 
pletely freed of 
Asthma 17 years ago will be very pleased 
to send helpful information on request 


Mrs. R. Roberts, 35 Roxboro St., W. Toronto, Canada 


BSTONES Kaas 


e Grantee a Marble. Low Prices. Let- 
FREE Catalog of beautiful 


Pr emahe So CO., A-66, Oneco, Fia. 


a MEN ARE SUBJECT 


To a distressing uri ailment frequently resulting in 

D \NGEROUS PERATION. Dr. F. B. Carleton, M. D. 

! ———_ &@ medicine with specific remedial action, 
ny from operation. Particulars on request. 

A. "Cartels 1430 BR. L. Ave., N. W.. Washington, D. & 


PILES recta en, 900 






















Por Telief send a dollar bill f 
RE seni, thet Wonder Worker. It's ee 
MELROSE ELDREDGE CO., 29N MELROSE, MASS. 





HOUSEHOLD 
Frosted Apricot Milk 


To the many alluring concoctions 
designed to get children to drink 
their daily quota of milk, add frosted 
apricot milk. The only ingredienfs 
needed are: one cup canned apricots 
and juice, three cups very cold milk 
and one-half pint vanilla ice cream. 
Press the apricots through a sieve, 
then mix the apricot pulp and milk. 
Put the ice cream in a pitcher or jar 
and pour the apricot milk mixture over 
it. Stir until slightly mixed and serve. 





Creamed Coleslaw 


One of the easiest salads to make is 
coleslaw. With the addition of cream, 
it becomes creamed coleslaw. This 
recipe calls for only six ingredients: 
one small, firm head of cabbage; one 
green pepper; one cup sweet cream; 
one-half cup vinegar; three _table- 
spoons sugar, and salt. 

Chop the cabbage and green pepper 
very fine. Dissolve the sugar in the 
sweet cream and combine with the 
chopped cabbage in a cold mixing 
bowl. Then stir in the vinegar and 
salt to taste. 


Beaten Biscuits 


For those old-fashioned beaten bis- 
cuits that almost melt in the mouth, 
rub one-half pound of lard into three 
pounds of flour. Then put in a tea- 
spoonful of salt, a teacup of cream and 
just enough water to turn the ingred- 
ients into a stiff dough. Divide the 
dough into two portions and work 
ach until it is smooth and will break 
off short. Next break or cut the dough 
into small pieces and work into little 
round biscuits. Give each biscuit a 
slight roll with the rolling pin and, as 
it is placed in the baking pan, stick 
each one with a fork. When the pan 
is full, brush the biscuits with cream 
or smelted butter and bake in quick 
oven, 


Week’s Hints 


q If baked potatoes are split or 
pricked as soon as they are cooked, 
they are not likely to become soggy. 











@ For added flavor, fry eggs to be 
served with ham in the fat left from 
pan-frying the meat. 


@ To remove discoloration of silver- 
ware due to sulphur in eggs, rub with 
a cloth moistened with ammonia and 
dipped in salt. 


@ Fumigation of the entire house 
may be the best way to destroy roach- 
es, carpet beetles and other household 


pests. 


q Durability of household and dress 
materials is determined by their 
thread-count, both lengthwise and 
crosswise. 








FORBIDDEN 


For ECZEMA Sufferers 


many of the pleasures one. people = . Don’t you 
suffer a minute se -* ay for little 
known facts about 7EMA. ,X-% Itching, Burning 
skin. Folks say my simple’ home treatment seems 
like magic in even most stubborn cases. 30 years a 
skin specialist. Write me poroenaity today for FREE 
CONVINCING PROOF that can hel ou faster. 
DR. RUDOLF HOERMANN, T MILWAUKEE Wis, 


DON’T Gasp! 


if you have 


ASTHMA 


Write Dept. 2 - 1210 Textile Tower 
Seattie, aeebesatt £2 





VITAMIN «Ev 


1 oO ao WHEAT o@ cram $1 
Ot CAPSULES 
PURE—HIGHEST EFFICIENCY 

Nature’s richest source « hee nee £. Rich in lecithin. 
High Vitamin E Factor a | assayed. Contains 
the anti-sterility factor Wieote Its regular use is said 
to promote physical-and mental vigor. 

SPECIAL ER: 100 Capsules $1.00 at Health Food 
Stores or order direct. Prepaid. Plain wrapper. 

PARK & ogee, Inc., 106 Charievoix Bidg., Detroit 


Write for sampie and valuable information. 





The Woftd’s Largest Laboratory Making Dental Plates Onty 


enjoy Natural -Looking 


FALSE TEETH 


LOWEST PRICES 
SEND NO 
MONEY 





We make—BY MAIL—the World’s 
No. 1 FIT-RITE Dental Plates for men 
women— from impressions taken in 


home. Thousands of leased patrons. MONEY 
a crete hg? BE SATISFIED. 
directions and : E TODAY! C.T. Johneon, Pres, 
UNITED St ‘ES DENTAL COMPANY 
Dept. 547 soos Milwaukee Ave. Chicago, ttl. 


VIGOR-VITALITY-HEALTH FOR 


FOLKS PAST 40 


Lowered vigor and vitality, constipation, colitis, stomach dis- 
orders, neuritis, nerve disorders are frequently caused by de- 
ficiency of Vitamin B1 in your diet. To replacethis defie nay 
and enjoy better health try MI-VIT-INE, the tasty food co 
centrate, made from heart of wheat—RICHEST NATURAL 
SOURCE of Vitamin B1. AcanofMI-VIT-INE approximates 
in Vitamin Bl teney any oneof the following: 250 CAKES 
BAKER’S YEAST, 40PINTS MILK, 150EGGS. Alsocontains 
12 other essential oles and minerals. Pin $1 to this ad (or 
C. O. D.) and mail for over month’s supply. FINK & 

151 W. 40 St., New York City. Money back it not satisfied. 








After tryin our truss you will never use any 


other. Holds better, perfectly comfortable No 
leg straps. Cutting operations out. Invented by a 
doctor, himself ruptured. Worked out on him- 


RUPTURE ec. rveuc 


i: 0 mm £0) 6) 


CROSS-TIRED-LISTLESS? 





Does Asthma—Mueus Colitis—Acute—Chronic or Hypertro- 
phie Arthritis-High Blood Pressure Goitre—Poor Circula- 
tion— Loss of Sere; Rundown System— —— j You Down. 
Write for FR Book “‘An Amazing Discover Neigur 
Pharmacal Ce.,inc., 2201 N. B.C. Bidg., C , o. 





SAMPLES OF REMARK- 
FREE ABLE TREATMENT FOR 


STOMACH ULCERS 


(Due to Gastric Hyper-Acidity) 


H. H. Bromley, of Rutland, 
Vt., writes: ‘‘I suffered for 10 
years with acid-stomach trou- 
ble. Doctors all told me I had 
ulcers and would have to diet 
the rest of my life. Before 
takin your treatment I 
weighed 143 pounds and could 
eat nothing but soft foods and 
milk. Now, after taking Von's 
Tablets, I weigh 171 pounds, 
can eat almost anything and 
feel perfectly well.”” I ‘ou 
suffer from acid indigestic " 
gastritis, heartburn, bloating or any other acid stomach 
trouble you, too, should receive quick relief. Send for 
PREE —~ =H of this wonderful treatment, and details of 

guaranteed trial offer. Valuable Booklet is included. Write 


PHILADELPHIA VON CO. Dept. 453-F 
Fox Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 



































































...and thats only part of the benefits in a 


~ CIVIL SERVICE JOB! 


Where else can you find the security .. . 
and the benefits, such as retirement some 
day on a pension, sick leaves and vaca- 
tions with pay ... that you get when you 
qualify for a civil service job with the 
Government? 


Have you often wondered where you 
could find the ideal job .. . the job that 
paid well now and protected you later? 
Here it is. And almost every day lucky 
persons are getting such jobs—Federal, 
State and Municipal. Why not you? 


Why not? Because you don’t know how 
to go about getting one? Because you're 





afraid you couldn’t pass the examination? 
The Publishers Book Service makes it 
possible for you to find out exactly what 
you need to do to help land such a posi- 
tion—as railway mail clerk, stenographer, 
letter carrier, postal clerk, policeman, fire- 
man, librarian, factory inspector, bookkeep- 
er, electrician, etc. How? Through the 
Civil Service Handbook—which you can 
get for the trifling sum of $1—through 
Publishers Book Service. 


Send for this illuminating Civil Service 
Handbook today. It may prove the turn- 
ing point in your career—the touchstone 
to a better job. Simply send $1 together 
with the coupon below to Publishers Book 
Service, 2414 Douglas St., N. E., Washing- 
ton, D. C. Act now. Don’t delay! 





“Handbook” Contains 


Complete Home Study Courses 


1000 Questions and Answers 


of previous exams 
30 actual tests with correct replies 
Where and how to apply 


Mistakes to avoid in 
arithmetic, grammar, spelling, 
geography, history, civics, etc. 


Complete guidance— 
| 


PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE 





SEND IN THIS 


COUPON WITHOUT DELAY 


PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE, 2414 Douglas St., N. E., Washington, D. ( 


[I enclose $1 for which kindly send me—all charges prepaid 
a copy of CIVIL SERVICE HANDBOOK by W. A. Brooks 





